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Do I b’leve in the sea sarpint? You might as well ax me if I b’leved in the compass or thought 
the log could lie. I’ve never seed the critter myself, cos [ haint cruised in them waters as he locates 
himself in, not since I started on my first voyage in the Confidence whaler, Capting Coffing ; but I 
recking I’ve got a brother as hails from Nahant, what sees him handsome every year, and knowsthe 
letitude and longitude o’ the beast jest as well as I knows the length o’ the futtock slfrouds o’ the 
foretop. Brother Zac’s pretty cute, and kalkilates from actil observation how much the sarpint 
glows every year—and then he gets siferin’, and figgerin’, and reckonin’, till he makes out how 
tarnal long it took the sarpint to extensify himself to that almighty size—offerin’ to prove that the 
critter was one o’ them ar’ creepin’ things what commodore Noah took into his boat at that ar’ big 
rain as the Bible tells on—and prehaps, as Zac says, he is the raal, original, etarnal, sarpint as got 
the weather-gage of Mrs. Eve, and gammoned her to lay piratical hands on her husband’s stotks of 
apples jest as he was gettin’ his cider fixens ready in the fall. And, by gauly, old fellers, there aint 
nothin’ agin natur in that yarn, nyther—for brother Zac says, he can prove that that ar’ sarpint 
must have partaking o’ the Tree o’ Life as growed in the garding of Eding, afore them first squat- 
ters what had located themselves thar’, was driv’ off by the angel Gabriel for makin’ free with the 
governor’s trees. Well, there was a nigger as 1 know’d once down south, mongst them cotting 
plantashings—and this here darkey used to get his rum aboard rayther stiff—so, one night, havin’ 
stowed away a soakin’ cargo, he found the navigashing pretty considerable severe, and arter tackin’ 
larbord and starbord, makin’ short legs to winderd, and long uns to lewerd, he missed stays, and 
brought up in a ditch. While the darkey was lettin’ off the steam, and snorin’ himself sober, a mud 
tortle, abeout the size of our capting’s eppilitts, crawls right slick into his open mouth, and wriggles 
stret down into his innerds. Waell, the nigger felt the effects o’ too much tortle to his dying day— 
and that’s the case, | guess, with the sarpint—for havin’ fed in his infancy on the fruit o’ the tree 
0’ life, he was obligated to keep on livin’ ever arter, and can’t die no now he can fix it. And so he 
keeps on a gettin’ longer every week, like a purser’s account, and nobody can’t guess what for, 
nyther. 

Did you ever see a marmaid? Waell, then, I recking you'd best shut up, cos I have—and many 
on ’em; and marmen too, and marmisses, and marmasters, of all sizes from babbies not bigger nor 
mackerels to regler six-feeters, with starns like a full-grow’d porpus. I’ve been at a marmaid’s tea 
party, and arter larnin’ the poor ignorant scaly critters how to.splice the main-brace, I left the hull 
bilin’ on ’em blazin’ drunk. You see when our craft was cruisin’ up the Arches, we cast. anchor 
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one mornin’ in pretty deep water jest abrest of asmall green island as was’nt down in the chart, and 
had’nt got no name nyther. But our capting know’d what he was arter abeout as right as nine- 
pence, cos a small skewner came along side pretty sune, freighted with brandy and wine for the 
officers, what they’d ordered for their own private stores. Waell, the slings were run up to the eend 
of the main-yard, and the waisters were busy hoistin’ up the barrels, when a cask o’ brandy slipped 
from the slings, as it was being canted round, and dropped tight splash into the sea, sinkin’ right 
away. Upon ’zaminationing the manifest, it proved to be the best cask o’ brandy in the skewner, 
imported from Boardo direct for the capting himself. He raised a pretty muss, I guess, 1ight off the 
reel. “ Youd etarnal lazy suckers,” said he, “ look here ! take all the boats’ anchors, lash ’em 
together in tews so as to form grapnels o’ four pints each, and drag all abeout here for that ar’ 
brandy—and mind you find it, or I'll put every mother’s son of you on short allowance o’ rye for the 
next month.” 

Waell, the boats was ordered out, and a gropin’ we went. I was ordered into the jolly, with Sy 
Davis and Pete Slinks, and a middy to direct. ‘The middy was a pretty considerable smart fellow, 
and jest as we was puttin’ off, he nodded up to the chapling as was leanin’ over the side, and says 
« What say you to an hour's float upon this here glassy sea?” The paising was down by the man 
ropes in a minnit, and off we sot a fishin’ for the brandy-tub. 

The current run pretty slick by the side of the leetle island, and the second luff, who was in the 
cutter, ordered us to go ahead, and watch along the shore jest to see if the tub warn’t rolled up 
there by the tide. We pretended to look right hard for the tub, till we made the lee o’ the island, 
and then if we did’nt resolve to take it easy and run the nose o’ the jolly into the yaller sand o’ the 
shore, there aint no snakes. I held on in the starn by the grapnel, and the parsing pulled out of 
his pocket a good sized sample bottle o’ the new stuff as he’d jest bought, and wanted the middy to 
taste—and arter passin’ their ideas on the licker, the chapling gave us men a pretty stiff horn a 
piece, now I tell you—and first rate stuff it was I swow. It iled the parsing’s tongue like all out 
doors—it took him to talk—all abeout the old original anteek names o’ the isiands that laid in spots 
all abeout thar’—classic ground, as he called it, and a pretty yarn he did spin tew. He talked abeout 
the island of Candy, whar’ the sweetest gals was in all creation or any whar’ else—and of a great 
chief called Molasses who killed a one-eyed giant of a blacksmith, named Polly Famous, by spitting 
in his eye—and abeout a fireman named Henearus, who carried out an old man, one Ann Kysis, on 
his shoulders when his house was a fire ; for you see many o’ them old Grecian men had wimming’s 
names, and wisey warsey tew. But what took my cheese was the parsing’s tellin’ us abeout tew 
fellows as got up the biggest chunk of a fight, and kept right at it for ten years stret out, and all 
abeout a gall named Ellen what skeeted from her moorings, and run off to Paris. Then the par- 
sing tried to pint out the island of Lip Salve, where a she-conjuror, called Sarcy, from her boldness, 
used to keep a hull skeul o’ singing girls called Syringes, cos they sucked the sailors ashore and then 
chawed ’em right up like a piece o’ sweet cavendish. Then the middy who'd been keepin’ dark 
and layin’ low all this time, show’d his broughten’s-up, and let fly a hull broadside at the parsing 
abeout them ar’ Syringes and other fabbelus wimming, sich as king Nepching’s wife Ann Thracite 
and her she Try-it-ons, and Neer-a-heads, and river galls, right down to marmaids. 

Waell, you see, all this here talk made us dry as thunder—so the chapling said he guessed the 
sun was over the fore-yard, and baled us out another horn o’ licker all around. Then he took a 
« spell ho!” at the jawin’ tackle, and allowed there was a river in Jarminy, where all our Dutch 
imegrants hails from, and that a naked gall used to locate herself in a whirlpool, and come up on 
moonshiney nights and sing a hull bookfull 0’ songs as turned the heads of all the young fellers in 
them parts. Waell, reports ruz up as she’d a hull cargo of gold stowed away at the bottom o’ the 
whirlpool, and many a wild young Jarming, seduced by the gall’s singin’ and hopes o’ gold, lept 
into the river, and warn’t heerd on never arter. These matters hurt the young gall’s kariter, and the 
old folks, who’d always allowed that she was a kind of goddess, began to think that she war’nt the 
clear grit, and the young fellers said her singin’ was no great shakes, and that her beauty warn’t the 
thing it was cracked up to be. 

There was a famous Gineral who was’nt raised in that section o’ the country, but had swapped a 
castle on a mounting in Spain for one o’ them ar’ water lots near the whirlpool; he began to find 
himself rayther short 0’ cash to buy his groceries, and concludin’ that he could not dew without a 
lettle whiskey to keep off the aguy, resolved to pay the whirlpool gall a visit, and jest see if he 
could’nt soft soap the young critter out of a leetle rhino. Next full moon, he tortles to the bluff what 
hung over the bilin’ and foamin’ river, and jest at eight bells, up raz the gall, stark naked, a sittin’ 
on the white froth o’ the whirlin’ water, and singin’ “ Won’t you come to my bower what I’ve 
shaded for you?” “ Waell,” says the Gineral, not a bit daunted—says he, « Look here, my gall, 
I mean to eat a lobster salad with you to night, if you promise to behave like a lady, and wo’nt cut 
up no d—d shines.” Waell, the gall give her word of honor, and the Gineral dove into the whitl- 
pool, and duwn they went right slick. Next morning, the Gineral was found to hum, with a sight 
of old gold pieces, bigger round than the top of a "backer box, and a hull pot full of the tallest kind 
of jewels; you see, the sojer had carried a small flask of Monongahely in his pocket, and the river 
gall could’nt get over the old rye—tew glasses opened her heart, I guess, and she let the Gineral 
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slip his cable in the mornin’ with jest abeout as much gold as he could stow away. Some of his 
friends kalkilated as he’d better drop !\is anchor thar’ again—and there was some talk in the settle- 
ment of formin’ a jynt-stock company for the purpose of gettin’ up all the gold—but the Gineral 
tell’d ’em he guessed he’d got enough for him, and he seed quite enough down thar’ not to want to 
go no more; and refusin’ to say what he had seen, or tell ’em how they was to go to work, it kinder 
stopt the jynt-stock company. ‘The river gall she fell quite in love with the gineral right up to the 
hub, and sot on the bilin’ water night arter night, singing “ Meet me by moonlight alone’—but the 
Gineral said he’d see her d—d first afore he trusted her agin—for, says he, “no woman was never 
deceived twice,” which riled the river gall like mad, and in revenge she sot the whirlpool a bilin’ 
like all creation, as if resolved to keep the neighborhood in hot water. From the sarcumstance of the 
Gineral’s gettin’ so much gold out o’ the river, the Jarmings called it the Rhino, andits been known 
by somethin’ like that name ever since. 

When the chapiing had expended his yarn, he sarved out another allowance of licker. I recking 
that he was the raal grit for a parsing—always doing as he’d be done by, and practisin’ a darned 
sight more than he preached. « ‘Taint Christian like,” says he, “ to drink by one’s self, and a raal 
tar never objects to share his grog with a shipmate.” Them’s the ginnewine Bunker Hill senti- 
ments of spiritual salvashing, and kinder touch the bottom of a sailor's heart ! 

The middy then uncoiled another length o’ cable abeout the fabbelus wimming o’ the sea, and 
said it were a tarnation pretty idea, that them angels from hevving as ruled the airth should keep 
watch over the treasures 0’ the water. Then he telled a yarn consarnin’ the capting of a marchant- 
man as was tradin’ in the South Seas, layin’ at anchor, becalmed, one Sunday mornin’ abeout five 
bells, when a strannze hail was heerd from under the bows o’ the craft, and the hands on deck as 
anserd the hail seed somebody in the water with jest his head and arms stickin’ out and holdin’ on 
to the dolphing-striker. Waell, I guess they pretty soon throw’d him a rope and hauled him aboard, 
and then they seed he was a reglar built marman, one half kinder nigger and ’tother half kinder 
fish, but altogether more kinder fish than kinder nigger. So, as I was tellin’ you, they got him 
aboard and he made an ennquerry arter the capting, who come out of his cabing, and the marman 
made him a first-rate dancin’-skeul bow, and says in ginnywine English, « Capting, I sorter reckon 
it aint entered into your kalkilation as this here is Sabberday, for you’ve dropped your tarnal big 
anchor right in fro:t of our meetin’ house door, and I’m d—d if eeny of my folks can go to pray- 
ers,” Waell, the capting was rayther taking aback, and the calm, you see, overlayin’ him in that 
thar’ hot latitude, had sot his back up above a bit; and beside that, he felt considerable streeked at 
bein’ roused out of his mornin’ nap jor nothin’; so, altogether he felt sorter wolfish, and lookin’ at 
the strannger darned savagerous, says “ who the hell are you 2” This here speech put the mar- 
man’s dander up, for he says right sassy, “ { guess i’m appinted Deacon over all the marmans and 
marmaids in these hero parts, and I'll jest trouble you to treat me with the respect due ¢ew a strann- 
ger and a gentleman.’ Waell, I reckon the capting’s ebenezer was roused, for he seized hold of a 
harpoon that was layin’ on the fowksell, and hollerd to the marman, “ You fishy vaggybuind, make 
tracks out o’ my ship, you sammony-tailed son of a sea cook, or I'll drive the grains slick through 
your scaly cerkiss, [ will.’ Wacell, the critter seein’ as the capting meant danger, made but one 
flop with its tail, and skeeted over the side o’ the ship into the water. The capting did not weigh 
anchor, nor nothin’, only durin’ the night the cables was cut by the marmen, and the ship drifted 
on tew a korri! reef, and rubbed a tarnal big hole in her plankin’. 

“ That’s a good yarn,” said the parsing, “and I b'leive its true as gospel. Nothin’s impossible 
in natur’ and the hull o’ these strannge fixens as we hears tell on, is nothin’ more than links in the 
almighty great chain cable of universal natur’. Bats is the link of betweenity that connects the 
naturs of fowls of the air and the beasts of the ficld. Seals and alligators links the natars of beasts 
and fishes. Babboons and apes links beasts with humans; and why should not marmaids be the 
links between humans and the fishes of the sea! But there’s the signal for the boat’s return ; here’s 
jest « leetle horn apiece in the bottle—let's licker once more round, and then absquattle,” 

We pulled quietly back to the ship. The barrel of brandy had not been found, and I wish I may 
be sniggered if the capting did not fly into the biggest kind of quarter-deck passion I ever did see. 
He stormed great guns, and fired hull broadsides at the boat’s crews, swearin’ that they should keep 
on dredgin’ till the tub was found, if it was the day arter etarnity. So, you see, the hands was 
piped to dinner, but I were ordered tew keep in the boats and take keare they did’nt stave each 
other. Waell, [ laid down in the capting’s gig, and what with the parsing’s licker, and the talk 
abeout marmaids and syringes and water gals, and one thing and t’other, a very pretty muss began 
mixen’ in my brain pan. So, as I was layin’ comfortably moored in the starn sheets, with my head 
a leetle over the boat’s quarter, I thought it highly unwrong that the brandy tub hadn’t been fotched 
up, and that the men usin’ the grapnels must have shirked as we did, cos, if they’d sarched as they 
oughter they must have seed the barrel, for the water was so petikler clear that you could dissarn the 
crabs crawlin’ over the korril rocks at the bottom o’ twenty fathom water. Waell, while I was 
lookin’ into the ocean to see if I could light upon the barrel, a leetle of the largest fish I ever did 
see, come and swum right close to the bottom of the sea, jest under the boats. Then it kept risin’ 
and risin’ till I seed its long tins were shaped like men’s arms; and when it come near the sarfis, it 
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turned on its back and then I seed a buman face! I knowed at once that it was a marmaid, ora 
marman—or one of them amfibberus critters called fabbelus syringes as the chapling had been 

spinnin’ his yarns abeout. So, the critter popt its head up jest above the water, which was smooth 

as glass, and a Jeetle smoother tew by a darned sight, and jest as clear and jest as shiny, and says 

he tome, “ Look here, strannger, you and your shipmates aint doin’ the genteel thing to me no how 

you ¢an fix it, for they’re playin’ old hub with my garding grounds and oyster beds by seratchin’ and 

takin’ ’em all over with them thar’ darned anchors and grapnel fixens in a manner that’s harrowin’ 

to my feelin’s. If the capting wants his thundernation licker tub, let him jest send eeny decent 

Christian down with me, and [li gin it him.” 

Waell, I’m not goin’ to say that I did’nt feel kinder skeered, but the chapling’s yarns had :ubbed 
the rough edge off, and the notion of findin’ the capting’s cask pleased me mightily, cos I knowed 
it would tickle the old man like all creation, and sartingly get me three or four liberty-days for shore- 
goin’ when we returned to Port Mahon. So, asJ had’nt on nothin’ petikler as would spile, only 
a blue cotting shirt and sail-cloth pantys, and the weather boing most uncommon warm, | jest told 
the marman I was ready, and tortled quietly over the boat’s side into the blue transparent sea. The 
marman grappled me by the: fist, and we soon touched bottom, now I tell ye. I found as I could 
walk easy enough, only the water swayed me abeout jest as if I war a leetle tight, but I did’nt seem 
to suffer nothin’ for want of breath nyther. We soon reached whar’ the brandy cask was lying 
right under the ship’s keel, which accounts for its not bein’ seen nor nothin’ by the boat’s crews. I 
felt so everlastingly comical abeout findin’ the tub that I told the half-bred-dolphing feller as pinted 
it out, that if I knowed how to tap it, I wish I might die if I would’nt give him a gallon o’ the stuff 
asa salvage fee. - 

« What's in it?” says the marman. 

«“ Why, licker,” says I. 

« Waell,” says the marman, “so I heerd them scrapin’ fellers in the boats say ; bot I guess I’ve 
Hicker enough to last my time, tho’ I recking your licker is somethin’ stronger than salt water, seein’ 
its hooped up im that almighty way.” 

«“ Why, you lubber,” says I, « its brandy—the raal gimmewine coneyhack.”’ 

“ And what's that 7” says the marman. 

« Why, dew tell—want to know ?” says I, “ Have you lived to your time o’ life without tastin’ 
spirretus licker? Waell, I swow, you oughter be the commodore of all them cold water clubs, and 
perpetual president of all temp’rance teetotallers. Go ahead, matey ; pilot the way to your shanty, 
and I'll roll the barrel arter you. I'll sune gin you a diink of licker that will jest take the shi.t 
tail off eeny thing you ever did taste, now I tell you.” 

Waell, the critter flopped ahead, for you see its the natur’ of the marmen, seein’ as they’ve no 
legs, only a fish’s tail what’s bent under them jest like the lower part o’ the letter J, to make way 
by floppin’ their starns up and down, and paddlin’ with their hands—somethin’ between a swim and 
a sw r—but the way they get through the water is a caution. I rolled the tub along over the 
smooth white shiny sand, and the crabs and lobsters skeeted off right and left sides out ©’ my way, 
reglar skeered, and big fishes of all shapes and makes, with bristlin’ fins, swum close alongside me, 
and looked at me quite awful with their small gooseberry eyes, as much as to say “ what the nation 
are you at?” Bymeeby, the marman brougbt up in front of rayther a largish cave or grotto of rock 
and sheli work, kivered with koriil and sea weed. So, you see, the tub was put right on eend in one 
corner; I made an ennquirry of the marman if he’d a gimblet, and he said he b’lieved there was 
siteh a thing in the hold or cellar; he’d found a carpenter's tool chest in a wreck a few miles to the 
easterd, and he fotched away six or seving of the leetle fixins, thinkin’ they might be useful to hum— 
so, he opened the back door and hailed a young marman to bring him the gimblet. 

Seeig’ as there was no benches nor nothin’ to sit down on, which marmen and marmaids don’. 
desire, cos they've no sittin’ parts to their bodies, which is all fish from their waistbands, I jest sot 
on the top o’ the brandy tub, and took an observashing of the critter before me. His face was reglar 
human, only it looked rayther tawney and flabby like a biled nigger, with fishy eyes, and a mouth 
like a huge tom cod. His hair hung stret down his shoulders, and was coarse and thick like un- 
twisted rattlin’; his hands were somethin’ like a goose’s paw, only the fingers was longer and 
thicker—and his body was not exackly like an Injin’s, nor a nigger’s, nor a white man’s—nor ‘was 
it yaller, nor blue, nor green—but a sorter altogether kinder mixed up color, lookin’ as if it were 
warranted to stand the weather. Jest about midships, his body was tucked into a fish’s belly, with 
huge green scales right down to the tail. 

Whilst I were surveyin’ the marman fore and aft, the back door opened, and a she critter flopped 
in, with a young marman at the breast. The leetle sucker was not bigger than a pickerel, with a 
tail of a delicate sammon color, and a head and body jest like one’ 0’ them small tan monkeys, with 
a face as large as a dollar. The marman iniroduced the she critter.as his wife, and we soon got into 
a coil of talk right slick all abeout the weather, and the keare and trouble of a young family—and 
I wish I may be swamped if the marmaid warn’t a dreadful nice criter to chatter. Like all wim- 
ming folk, she was plaguey kewrous as to whar’ I was raised and rigged—and when I said [ guess- 
ed I hailed from Cape Cod and all along shore thar’, she looked at the marman, and said tome, 
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“ Weaell, I never—Cape Cod! why, strannger, I guess there must be some ‘finnity in our 
breeds.” 

Waell, you see, I grew rayther kewrous tew, and wanted to log the petiklers of the natural history 
of the race of marmen—so [ made a few ennquerries respectin’ their ways of life. “I guess,” says 
I, “you've a tarnal good fish market in these bere parts, and keep your table well supplied with hol- 
libut, and sea bass, and black fish, eh ?” 

«Why, strannger,” says the marman rayther wrathy, “ seein’ its you, I won’t be offended, or by 
hevving, if that speech aint enough to make a quaker burn his stockin’, why then it aint no matter. 
We claim to be half fish in our natur’, and I recking you don’t kalkilate we gobbles our relashings? 
there’s sea varmint enough in all conscience, sitch as oysters, and clams, and quahogs, and muscles, 
and crabs, and lobsters. We go the hull shoat with them; and then we cultivates kail and other 
sea truck in our gardings, and sometimes we swims under the wild fowl as they’1e floatin’ and jerks 
down a fine duck or a gull, or gathers their eggs off the rocks, or the barnacles off drift wood.” 

Jest then, the marman’s eldest son-fish fotched in the gimblet, and brought up the marman’s 
jawin’-tacks with a round turn. The young ‘un was abeout the size of an Injin boy jest afore he 
runs alone—half papoose, half porpus. He gota leetle skeered when he clapt eyes on me, but | 
guv’ him a stale quid o’ backer to amuse himself, and the sugar plum made the marmaster roll his 
eyes above a bit, now I tell you. 

Weell, I bored a hele in the brandy tub, and pickin’ up an empty clam shell, handed a drink to 
the lady, and told her to tote it down. She swallered it pretty slick, and the way she gulped arter- 
wards, and staied, and twisted her fishy mouth was a sin to Moses. The marman looked rather 
wolfy at me as if I’d gin her pison; so I drawed a shell-full and swallered it myself. This kinder 
cooled him down, and when the marmaid got her tongue tackle in runnin’ order agin, she said she 
guessed the licker was the juice of hevving, and she’d be darned if she wouldn’t have another drink 
right off the reel. 

Seein’ this, the marman swallered his dose, and no sooner got it down than he squealed right out, 
and clapped his webby hands together, and waggled his tail like all creation. He swore it was elegant 
stuff, and he felt it tickle powerful from the top of his head to the eend of his starn fin. Arter takin’ 
two or three horns together, the sonny cried for a drink, and I gin him one that sent him wrigglin’ 
on the sand like an eel in an uneasiness. So, the marman said as the licker was raal first-rate, and 
first-rater than that tew, he guessed he’d ask in his next door neighbor and his lady, jest to taste the 
godsend. Waell, in a minnit, in comes a huge marman of the most almighty size, lookin’ jest like 
Black Hawk when he was bilious; he fotched up his lady with him, and his eldest son, a scraggy 
hobadehoy marman, and his darters, two young marmaids or marmisses, jest goin’ out 0’ their teens, 
who flapped their yaller-skinned paws over their punking-colored chops, pretendin’ to be almighty 
skeered at comin’ afore a strannge man ina state o’ natur’-—but they forgot all abeout that thar’ 
when the licker was handed to ’em. 

Arter takin’ a few smallers, the fresh marman said he guessed the clam sheil was altogether too 
leetle to get a proper amount of licker whereby a feller could judge correctly of the raal taste of the 
stufl—so he went to his berth in the next cave, and fotched a large blue and silver shell that held 
abeout a pint. The news o’ the brandy tub spred pretty slick, for in half an hour, I’dthe hull grist 
o’ the marmen belongin’ to that settlement cooped up in the cavern. Sitch a noisy swillin’ set o’ 
wet souls I never did see; the drunk cum on ’em almighty strong, for they kept me sarvin’ out the 
licker jest as quick as it would run. I thought if the capting could have seen me astridin’ his brandy 
cask, in an underground grocery at the bottom of the sea, surrounded by sich a skeul of odd fish, 
how many dozen at the gangway would he have ordered the bosen’s mate to have sarved me out ? 

The way the drunk affected the different critters was right kewrous, now I tell you. One great 
scaly feller stiffened his tail all up, and stood poppindickler erect on the peeked pints of theeend fin, 
like a jury mast, and jawed away raal dignified at all the rest, wantin’ them to appint him a sorter 
admiral over the hull crew. Another yeller feller with a green tail, was so dreadful blue, that he 
doubled himself into a figgery 5, and sung scraps and bits of all sorts of sea songs, till he got tew 
drunk to speak at all. Some of the marmen wanted to kiss all the ynarmaids, and tew of the ladies 
begun scratchin’ and fightin’ like two pusseys, cos one trod on Uother’s tail. Some went floppin’ 
and dancin’ on the sand like mad, raisin’ sitch a dust that I could not see to draw the licker—but the 
party round the tub soon driv’ them to the right abeout, as interferin’ with the interest of the settle- 
ment. Every minnit some fiesh marman dropped on the ground with the biggest kind of load on ; 
I never seed a set of critters so almighty tight, yellin’, swearin’, huggin’, and fightin’, till they growed 
so darned savagerous that I kinder feared for my own safety amongst them drunking moffradite sea 
aborgoines. So, you see, I up and told them that I’d clapt my veto on the licker, and that they 
should not have any more. Waell, if ever you did hear a most etarnal row, or see a hull raft of 
drunking fellers cut didoes, then was the time. It was voted that I were a public enemy, and every 
half drunking marman suddenly became very ’fishus to have me Lynched, and it were settled at last 
that I was to be rode on a rail, and then tarred and feathered. But while some of the varmint went 
arter the rail and the tar, the rest of the critters begun quarrelin’ who was to sarve out the licker ; 
and as each marman, drunk or sober, wanted to have the keare of the precious stuff, they soon raised 
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a pretty muss, and kept on tearin’ at each other like a pack of wolves. Seein’ this, I jest kinder 
sneaked quietly away from the cave grocery till I come in sight of the ship, when I struck upperds 
for the sarfis, and swum for dear life. I soon seed that the boat’s crews were musterin’ for another 
bout of draggin’ for the brandy cask, so fearin’ lest the capting should miss me, I jest laid hold o’ 
the edge of the gig, and crawled in pretty quickly, and laid myself down in the starn sheets, as if ’'d 
never been out o’ the boat. Waell, I hadn’t laid thar’ half a second when I heerd a noise jest for all 
the world as if somebody was squeezin’ a small thunder cloud right over my head. I ruz up, and 
thar’ were the capting and the hull crew lookin’ over the ship’s side at me—the officers in a tarnal 
rage, and the men grinnin’ like so many hyenas. 

“ Rouse up, you longsided lazy swab, and bring the boats in from the boom. Are you going to 
sleep all day !” 

« Ay, ay, sir,” said I, jumpin’ up in the boat, when all the water run off me like forty thousand 
mill streams—I’d been so outrageous soaked while down with the marmen. I felt kinder skeered 
lest the capting should see it, but when I stood up he lafled right out, and so did the hull crew tew. 

«“ Why, he’s not awake yet,” said the capting. “ Bosen, give him another bucket.” 

You see they wanted to persuade me that I’d feel asleep in the gig as fast as a meetin’ house, and 
slept thar’ the hull while the crew were at dinner, and that no shovtin’ nor nothin’ could’nt waken 
me up—so, the bosen run ulong the boom and jest gin me a couple o’ buckets o’ sea water right 
over me, When I told ’em my yarn abeout the marman poppin’ up his head, and invitin’ me down, 
and all abeout findin’ the brandy tub, and the rest, they swore that I’d got drunk on the parsing’s 
licker, and dreamt it all in the boat. But I guess I know what I did see, jest abeout as slick as any 
body ; and the chapling b’lieved the hull story ; and said that as I’d larnt the marmen the vally 0” 
licker, they’d get huntin’ up all the tubs and barrels out of the different wrecks in all the various 
seas ; and that intemperance would spile the race, and thin ’em off till they became one the things 
that was—jest like the Injins what’s wastin’ away by the power o’ rum and whiskey gin them by the 
white men, 

I recking the parsing war’nt far out in his kalkilayshing. The love o’ licker has had its effect 
upon the marmen and the marmaids ; they must have thinned off surprisingly, for I aint seed none 
sinve, nor I don’t know nobody as has, nyther. 


STANZAS. 


Lapy “thy vows were traced in sand,” 
With pencil light, aud careless hand, 
And every idle wind that blew, 
Declared the feeble lines untrue ; 
Trembling I saw thy plighted faith, 
The sport of every vagrant breath— 
Yet lingered still, like one who stands, 
To view the flight of golden sands. 


Thy heart was like the sweetest flower, 
That blossoms in a lady’s bower ;— 
And like the bird of golden wing, 
That sips the honied dew of spring, 
Like fancy loved to hover near, 

The nectar’d leaf that glittered there ; 
Deceptive leaf! so bright to view, 

So sweet to taste! so trifling too! 


Lady resume thy pencil now, 

And write thy cruel vows in snow ; 
For that is cold as maiden’s heart, 
And frail as sand, will soon depart ; 





And glist’ning as the maiden’s tear, 


. When Hymen’s burning torch is near, 


But when ‘tis brightest, feeblest, proves 
Decaying by the warmth it loves ! 


But while along the faithless line, 

New loves, and hopes, and raptures shine, 
To guile some raw enamored youth, 
That recks not of a woman’s truth— 
Forget thy promise pledged to me— 
Forget thy heart’s inconstancy— 

Nor let a darken’d hour like this 

Intrude to blight thy transient bliss. 


For should’st thy truant fancy rove 
Back to the vernal days of love, 
When new-born hope thy bosom thrill’d, 
And vows were sworn, by kisses seal’d, 
The blush of shame would brightly glow, 
Along the chilly page of snow, 
And melting tablets far and wide, 
Display thy faithless maiden pride ! 
August 27, 1639, c. B. B. 
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A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 
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CHAPTER 1X, 
THE MINSTREL AND THE END. 


Still weep’st thou, wanderer? some fond mother’s glance 
O’er thee, too, brooded in thine early years— 
Think’st thou of her whose gentle eye, perchance, 
Bathed all thy faded hair with parting tears? 
Speak, for thy tears disturb me—what art thou ? 
Why dost thon hide thy face, yet weeping on? 
Look up !-oh! is it—that wan cheek and brow ! — 
Is it—alas !—yet joy! my son, my son! 
Hemans. 


Tue orphan’s prayer was heard, and she was not marked for a cheerless pilgrimage through the 
singing vale of life. A love, like that of sisters met in heaven, sprung up between Catharine and 
Agnes. It was a sight of rare and tender interest to see that beautiful pair together—a graceful task 
for the most gifted pencil. Each was an exquisite specimen of the two fairest orders of female love- 
liness. Agnes was the girl—playful, timid, gentle, and earnest; and Catharine, the matured and 
magnificent woman; the one, a sylph, living on the air of roses—the other, an angel, with a lyre. 

Yet how imperfect is human joy! The mute devotion of her brother and his gentle wife to each 
other, partaking so much of the romance of passion, their sweet and holy confidence, and the elo- 
quent worship of their eyes, as they read, with a thrill, each other’s meaning, would often start the 
unconscious sigh, the brimming tear; and Catharine thought, with a pang, how much and how lit- 
tle of happiness was hers. 

“ Tell us again of your fortunes at sea,” said Catharine to her brother one day, as, with an arm 
of Agnes around her neck, and their cheeks softly touching, they reclined on an ottoman. “I al- 
most envy the ocean its interest, since it could win you from your home and me.” 

“T have told you all, dear sister, except” —and Charles hesitated. 

“ Except, brother ?” 

“ Do you know this?” he inquired hurriedly, drawing a braid from his bosom. 

Catharine paled as she took it; she compared it with her curls, and looked beseechingly at her 
brother. 

“ Walter sent it to you, with his last blessing.” 

“It is mine,” shrieked the agonized lady, “ and my poor cousin is dead—dead 

Her low and melancholy sobs were exquisitely touching ; the weeping Agnes shielded her on her 
bosom, and Harman, agitated almost beyond words, took his sister’s passive hand. 

“No, no-—not dead, my own dear sister ; listen, and I will tell you all. I was a captive at sea, 
in a British vessel—one terrible night, in the fury of an appalling storm, we were startled by the 
bursts of cannon and the shout of battle. Shortly came the rattle of musquetry, and the furious 
trampling of fighting men ; but louder than all was the war-cry of my country’s name. For more 
than an hour, the angry battle raged, till there burst a deafening hurrah of victory, and all was silent. 
We were free, and Walter De Berrian was among the conquerors.” 

“ Then he is alive! Oh, where is he ?” 

“ We parted in a foreign port, two yeurs ago, I would have sacrificed my commission to induce 
him to return ; but he shook his head, and told me the Sea-Gull was his home.” 

“The Sea-Gull !—then he is gone for ever!” slowly repeated Catharine, in the hollow tones of 
despair, while the fast and burning tears were streaming over her cheeks. She remembered to have 
read a mysterious account of the Sea-Gull’s last fight. 
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« Ay, ay, sir,” said I, jumpin’ up in the boat, when all the water run off me like forty thousand 
mill streams—I’d been so outrageous soaked while down with the marmen. I felt kinder skeered 
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seas ; and that intemperance would spile the race, and thin ’em off till they became one the things 
that was—jest like the Injins what's wastin’ away by the power o’ rum and whiskey gin them by the 
white men, 
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upon the marmen and the marmaids ; they must have thinned off surprisingly, for [ aint seed none 
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And like the bird of golden wing, 
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To ’guile some raw enamored youth, 
That recks not of a woman’s truth— 
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Forget thy heart's inconstancy— 

Nor let a darken’d hour like this 
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For should’st thy truant fancy rove 
Back to the vernal days of love, 
When new-born hope thy bosom thrill’d, 
And vows were sworn, by kisses seal’d, 
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« And he never spoke unkindly of me?” inquired the heart-stricken lady, with a strong attempt 
at composure. 

She listened with intense distress while Harman related their parting interview, and De Berrian’s 
last, touching message. 

« Then he always loved me—wronged and devoted Walter! That sad, last prayer has gone up, 
and he knows how bitterly I repent and love him! My kind brother, and you, sweet Agnes, dearer 
far than a sister, cheer me no more with false hopes—seek not to win me from my lone communion 
with the memory of the dead. I am calm now, and for ever!” 

And there was something so melancholy, yet beseeching, in the calmness that henceforth settled 
over her lonely hours, that its apell was sacred. 

Months crept on, and the world, slumbering fiora the fatigue of its mightiest struggle, was shaken 
from its momentary rest by the stirring blast of war. The thunders of Waterloo pealed from pole 
to pole, and died away in the echo of the sea. ‘The world was again at peace, and what kept the 
wanderer away? There was now no strife to gather those of burdened and joyless life, yet still he 
came not. Harman, at length, despaired; and the name of Walter De Berrian was heard only in 
whispers in the home of his childhood. 

And autumn came—the queenly Cleopatra of the seasons dying in her robe and crown. It was 
the time of pensive rambles and lonely thought, when a story is written on every leaf, and a warn- 
ing tongue whispers in every breeze. It was one of those sad and poetic evenings in the Indian 
summer that Harman and his bride had driven out, when Catharine took a stroll to the grove on the 
slope of the bay. She sat on the rustic bench so sacred to melancholy thought ; for Walter assisted 
to build it, It was shaded by a bower of vines, and sheltered from storm and sun by an ample oak, 
above, while the cool, smooth beach swept at its foot, so that the waves of the high tide sometimes 
washed the ripe blue grapes that clustered on the lowest bough. The bay was beautifully tranquil, 
and the handsome oak that spread above saw itself in the tide, and dropped a gentle leaf to woo its 
shadow. ‘I'he frail messenger drifted to Catharine's feet, and was stranded on the sand. « Emblem 
of my hopes,” thought the lady, stooping to pick it up, while her long hair fell from her shoulders 
and hung over her cheeks in raven volumes, giving to her face the softest licht of eve. Catharine 
might have well been pardoned for that long and involuntary gaze, as she caught her image in the 
water. A flash of womanly prijle was beaming in ber eve, and the soul-entrancing triumphs of that 
matchless beauty were sweeping in brilliant array before her. She was again whirling through the 
dance on her birth-night ball, the unquestioned queen of the fair ; and then came that solitary mid- 
night reverie, when the revellers were hushed in slecp. 

« Yes, I deserve to be unhappy,” she said ; and, twining a hand in her mourning tresses, she gazed 
on the tinted sky as some exiled ange! awaiting a summons to her home. 

But whe was that half minstrel, half beggar-looking itinerant, that watched her with the eyes of 
a lynx? Dressed m a foreign vagrant costume, a dusty, sun-burnt mendicant, with heavy mousta- 
ches, long brownish curls, and an old guitar, stood, balf-hid by the nearest tree, gazing with a wild 
and half-affrighted air at the unconscious Catharine. He stole nearer, and faltered. He advanced 
again—his foot was on the sand—and he raised an unsteady hand to the strings of the guitar—his 
arm was stilled as by the wand of an unseen spirit; for Catharine had begun to warble a half-for- 
gotten air of her girlhood. It was a song of dreaming, melancholy meaning, and she had often sung 
it in Walter's presence, for the mute flattery of his looks. Her voice, so low at first and exquisitely 
sweet, seemed to float and melt in mystery, as if to puzzle the listener to find its origin. Concealed 
as the songstress was by boughs and vines, one might have fancied it the lament of some lone-heart- 
ed mermaid, who had stolen from the dark blue sea to die. The song rose by soft degrees, like the 
tide’s murmur in sea-shells, till it swelled to the richest volume of melody. ‘The minstrel stood for 
a moment in the attitude of a spell-bound listener. As if suddenly recollecting himself, he lightly 
stepped to his tree, brushed a mass of dusty curls over his features, diew down his slouched hat, and 
listened eagerly again. Never had Catharine sung so divinely, even in the wildest rapture of deli- 
cious coquetry. Now, all the poetry of early and blighted love, of youth robbed of its sunny charm, 
and memory hallowed by joys that were, seemed breathing in her tones of passion; and when the 
last clear note slept in the pathos of sound, the songstress bowed her noble head and wept. 

She started. as some holy spirit wakened from the shrine of its worship! At first, low and un- 
steady, she caught the tinkling of a rich-toned guitar, and then the trembling concord ef a mellow 
voice. Mute, breathless, and amazed, she drank the bolder harmony of a lament as sad and touch- 
ing as her ewn. It spoke of young love scorned by a proud and cruel one; then, bursting haugh- 
tily to a loftier strain, it sung of the battling sea, and the conqueror’s shout. Sinking to a wail 
again, it mourned a dark imprisonment, misery, a desolate home, and forgotten friends. ‘There was 
something in the last melancholy stanza that spoke the beautiful faith of a breaking heart! 





Yet if amid a desert land, 

My sinking limbs | lie, 
Her name I'll trace upon the sand, 
And kiss it as I die. 
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The poor minstrel had ceased, and he seemed lost in a ramble of thought. 
his side without knowing how she came there. 

“ Look up,” she hoarsely whispered. 

The startled minstrel was on his feet, and turned an unknown countenanee to the lady. Poor 
Catharine—it was not his face ! ° 

“ Lady !” said the minstrel, beseechingly, (and alas! his voice, too, was strange,) “lady, I have 
travelled far to-day, and rested in this lovely spot for one short hour. I would have gone, but your 
song, lady, was music to the heart of a homeless wanderer.” 

« Your dress—whence came you ?” 

“ From over the ocean, lady.” 

“Then, oh, perhaps you have seen him— Walter ?” 

Catharine stopped, and shuddered at her unmaidenly betrayal. A slight tremor shook the min- 
strel’s frame. 

“ Your pardon, lady,” he said, “1 could weep that one so young and lovely should know sorrow. 
Your tears—pardon again, kindest lady—those tears, though not for me, betray a gentle heart, and 
you will not turn away from the story of wo. Listen, lady ; for once I had a name and home per- 
chance as fair as thine ; but, in a day, I was friendless, homeless, and unknown. This is my coun- 
try, and hither I have come to day. For a tedious time, I was a prisone: in a foreign cell; but peace 
came at last, and I breathed the free air of heaven. One of thy gentle sex taught me this guitar on 


the banks of the Xenil, and with home before my eyes, I took up a lonely wandering. At the gates 


of Grenoble, I first saw the great Napoleon. Catching the mad enthusiasm which that wonderful 
man could inspire in a smile, [ was marching under the imperial eagle. Lady, 1 was at Waterloo. 
The sable curtain fell, and I was again a homeless itinerant for bread. I stand upon my country’s 
shore, a stranger in my home. My name is graven on the tomb, and my blood is cold beneath.” 

«“ Come, sir, with me,” said Catharine, in the waimth of her feelings, “and accept a stranger’s 
assistance ; you shall go away with a smile.”, 

“Take the férvent thanks of a grateful heart,” said the minstrel, with an eloquent look. “ Lady 
you, too, shall smile again !” 

Catharine had no time to question the meaning of those last words, for a distant shriek and the 
increasing rattle of carriage wheels came faintly from a grassy woodland road that swept in winding 
caprice through the grove, not far from the shore. Springing wildly up the slight bank, followed 
closely by the minstrel, Catharine shuddered to see the carriage of her brother whirling furiously to- 
wards them. Suddenly, it dashed from the road, as if coming directly to the spot where they stood, 
the frightened horses plunging aside at every turn, evidently beyond the control of the driver, and 
the invisible wheels grazed and scattered the bark from the trees. 

“ Oh, can no earthly power save them?” screamed Catharine, as she turned to the minstrel. He 
was pale, erect, and not a muscle moved. 

“ Who are they, dear Catharine—that is—sweet lady ?” 

“My name! Walter? Save them—my brother—my sister !” 

The minstrel was gone. With a bound he gained the shelter of an oak, and at the next instant 
he had grasped the reins. The fierce animals flung him from his feet, as they reared and leaped 
frantically forward. With the grasp of a Hercules, the minstrel held on, but they reared again, and 
leaped within a few feet of the swvoning, helpless Catharine. Snorting with wildest terror, the 
horses plunged convulsively again—the next instant Catharine would have been crushed, when she 
was snatched from the ground in the arms of a sailor-looking negro, and borne to a place of safety. 
The negro bounded to the minstrel’s aid, and by their united force, the foam-covered horses stood 
trembling under their hands. 

“Hah! hah! dey know you now, Mas Walter,” chuckled the negro, Peter ; “ hat gone, and de 
hair hab drapt off your face !” 

The driver had flung open the door of the carriage, and Harman, with Agnes in his arms, jump- 
ed upon the ground. At the first glance of the minstrel, Harman exclaimed « Walter De Berrian !” 
and rushed into his arms. De Berrian tore himself away, and knelt at Catharine's side. 

« Wake, dearest cousin !” and he folded her to his breast. 

“« Are they safe!” she languidly asked. . 

«“ Yes, my adored Catharine !” 

“ And you are”— 

« Walter De Berrian !” 

«“ My Walter!” murmured Catharine, with 2 blissful confusion, as she hid her lovely face upon 
his throbbing bosom. 

“Yar! yar!” laughed Peter, almost crying with delight, as he surveyed the happy group; “ Ged 
bress "em—bress ’em all!” And, reader, with equal good will, do I also say—*« God bless thee !” 


*.* The excellent tale of ** The Privateer” having been brought toa conclusion, we gladly remedy the printer's 
mistake in neglecting to announce the Author's name at the commencement of the first chapter. It is from th é ft 
ALEXANDER JONES, M. D., of St. Inigoes, Maryland. Ed. G. M- 
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Catharine stood at 
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Twitrour slept upon Eden. The bright flowers} Which erst gave happiness! My brother's blood 
That had all day their richest odors flung Clings to my guilty hands, and the dread thought— 
Out on the gentle breeze, were closing up, The thought of murder—oh ! the cursed deed— 
Like some great mind that for a time hugs close | Like a barbed arrow rankles at my heart!” 

Its glorious thoughts, until their painful weight | ‘Thus mused the guilty one. His past delights, 




















Compels the miser to unlock his store His dear remembrances of Eden’s joys, 
And yield its treasures, Here and there a star | Sprung up like venom’d things within his soul, 
Stood out upon the firmament. The breeze, And sicken’d every thought. Before him lay 
Which stirs on summer nights so mournfully, Scenes that the eye might feast on—that would 
Bore on its wings the dull and solemn bleat once 
From distant folds; and the quick silvery*sound | Have roused his every feeling into play 
Of a bright rivulet, that circled by, And nerved his soul to energy ; but now, 
Rippling along, came full upon the ear, His only thought was Abel ; and those scenes, 
Sweet and monotonous. Breathing of happier days, but sent the shaft 

It was a beautcous scene— | Decper and deeper to the conscience-seat ! 
And aught but conscious guiltiness had hung He gazed in passive listlessness upon 
Upon that spread of glory, with a heart The imagery of heaven, until a voice 
‘Warm with devotion; but not so was Cain’s— __| ‘That in times past had pleased him well to hear, 
Gloomy and sad, he trod his loncly fields, Startled the dreamer. At the voice of God 
And his heart sicken’d, and his spirit sunk, The murd’rer trembled, and his spirit quailed 
As his eye rested on it; and his thought Back to its deepest black recess. But guilt 
Went back to other days, and memory sketch’d | Wears oftentimes the bright habiliments 
The faithful likeness of his childhood’s hours. Which robe the form of innocence ; and Cain, 






“ Long ago,” thus mused the guilt-worn fratricide, | The guilty Cain, upraised his voice to speak, 
“In those bright bowers of Eden have I strayed, | And to the stern demand, “where is thy brother! 














































And, with my little brother by my side, sssay d prevarication! But the voice 
Chased the gay-liveried butterflies about f Him who bade this. glorious world to BE— 
From flower to flower ; and how my heart would | Who spread the precious jewelry of heaven, 
beat Whose wisdom and whose knowledge brook no 
To sce him bound along in frolic mood, bound, 
And mock the blithesome carol of the birds Spoke forth again : “What hast thou done? the 
As they poured forth their noontide chant! and voice 
then, Of innocent blood, spilt by thy treacherous hand, 

When play had tired his young and feeble limbs, | Thy brother's blood, cries to me from the ground! 
On beds of 10ses, shelter’d from the sun And, now, thou spoiler of the work of God ; 
By the rich foliage of some fragrant shrub Thou worm, who trod’st another worm to dust— 
Or willow-jasmine, have we laid us down, Now thou art cursed from this beauteous earih, 
Lock’d in a close, fraternal, warm embrace, With all its pageantry of glorious things, 

Till sleep restored the vigor of our frames. Which opens wide its mouth to drink the stream, 
When the day’s toil was o’er, and evening came, The purple current of thy brother's blood ! 

And the bright stars were scatter’d over heaveu— | No more the earth (which erst in plenteous store 
How often have we sat, I on the knee Would yield her fruits) thy labor shall repay. 
Of my kind father, and my brother press’d The world will scorn thee. Epithets of hate 
Close to his mother’s bosom, and there heard Will follow in thy footsteps: thou wilt be 

Our parents tell of all the happy days Spurn’d by thy fellows as a loathed thing— 
Before their dreadful fall—before that sin A fugitive and vagabond!” But Cain, 
Which tore them from the confidence of God. Smarting with conscious guilt and deep remose ; 
And seal’d misfortune on the human race. Humbied in spirit by that bitter curse, 

The. tale was oft rehearsed, but Abel still, Spoke to the Lord in terms of gentle plaint; 
With childish waywardness, would crave it more, | And the kind Father of the hu:man race 

And then our father, with a gentle smile, Mark’d him, lest men should slay him—and tho 
Would tell it o’er. Oh, bappy hours, long past, first 

Why does stern memory call ye up again! That dipp’d his hands in human gore, went out 









Why is my tortur’d brain wrung with the scenes [{ From the dread presence of the Lord! 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE TALES 





OF KRASICKI, 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. B. 


I. JUZUP. 


In the commercial town of Bassora there lived a citizen called Juzup. He was of mean extract- 

ion, but understanding something of commercial affairs, he was enabled to supply the wants of life, 
and bestow on his children an education suitable to their condition. In short, by his industry, he 
attained the middle station of life, the one which is freest from temptation, and therefore the hap- 
piest. His uncle, Rachib, was a merchant, industrious in his profession. Being industrious, fortune 
favored him ; and as he declined in years, he became possessed of a considerable amount of proper- 
ty. Feeling himself growing feebler daily, he made his will, to which he attached the following co- 
dicil : “I leave this world childless. Though my nephew Juzup will inherit all my property, it is 
against my wish that it should ever be divided. I therefore command him to bestow it all, at his 
death, on that one of his sons whom he shall deem worthy to be its master.” 

It was known to Juzup that he would inherit the estate, but of the existence of the codicil, which 
forbade a division of the inheritance, he was, for a time, ignorant. At length Rachib, feeling him- 
self near an end, sent for his nephew. When he had come unto him, he spake as follows: « My 
dear nephew, since Allah did not bless me with any children, with entire satisfaction do I look 
upon thee as my heir, for thy virtues and thy prudence have forced me to admire thee. Thou 
knowest that, in my will, I have made thee the inheritor of my wealth, and I feel confident that thou 
wilt use it well. Now I will tell. thee that which I have neve: told thee before. I cannot bear the 
thought of having my property so soon divided. Thou hast three sons, and if it were equally di- 
vided among them, it would make them tolerably independent, and no mote. Now, it is my wish 
that, when I die, one only shall live abundantly from the fruits of my toil.” He then showed the 
codicil to Juzup, which ran as we have before shown. Then, having sworn him to secrecy, Rachib 
expired. 

iin the death of his uncle, Juzup became immensely rich, and using his wealth with economy 
and prudence, he added thereto; endeavoring at the same time to discover who was most worthy 
of the inheritance. Mustapha. the eldest of the three sons, departed, and became a courtier in the 
palace of the Pacha of Aleppo. The next, Abul, went to the schools, and studied law, making in 
a short time such progress, that the teachers were of opinion he would soon equal, and perhaps 
excel them. Achmet, the youngest, remained at home in the store of his father, and assisted 
him in his business. The difficulty of bestowing the estate on the most deserving harrassed 
the mind of Juzup. But sickness came upon him, and when, after the care of the most skilful 
physicians, he felt his end approaching, he called all his sons to his side. When there assembled, 
he spoke to them thus: “ Already, my dear children, the spirit of death knocks at my door, and the 
decree of nature and of Allah orders me to leave you. I know your attachment to me to be great— 
now, tell me how you will show it when I am no more.” 

“I,” said Mustapha, the eldest, “ adoring your virtues, will build you a tomb such as Bassora 
hath never yet seen.” 

“1,” said Abul, “ will search for the most learned writers, that, in prose and verse, they may 
ptaise thy virtues.”’ 

It now became the tur of the youngest to speak, but he was, from excess of emotion, unable, and 
stood mute, until, at length, a flood of tears gave him relief. The father bade them all to go out 
from him, and calling the cadi, on the next morning indited a will. On the next morning he 
died. 


After the funeral ceremonies were over, the will was opened and read. In it was written: “ The 
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property obtained from my parents, and that which my own industry added to it, is to be equally 
divided among my three gons. That which my uncle Rachib left at my disposal I resign to Ach- 
met, my youngest born, whose tears of love at the thoughts of my loss would not suffer him to 
speak his love for me.” 





II. THE DEPOSIT. 


A merchant of Damascus, about to visit a distant nation, requested a neighbor of his, in whom he 
had great confidence, to take charge of a hundred pounds of steel belonging to him, until his return. 
When the merchant departed, his neighbor, tempted by its value, appropriated it to his own use. 
After doing so, he thought carefully how he should conceal his dishonor. Meanwhile, the traveller 
returned, and asked for the steel. 

«“ ] know not what to say,” observed the neighbor,“ and what I am about to tell thee I would not 
have believed, did [ not witness it with mine own eyes. A rat, of immense size, entered my ware- 
house, and destroyed thy steel. I, seeing it become lesser and lesser every day, determined to watch 
it, and fulfilled my determination. I saw him myself as he was devouring the last of it.” 

After such a vicious and shameless falsehood, the merchant easily saw the dishonesty of his neigh- 
bor. He, however, sflected to believe the fable, and went home. In a few days after the occurrence, 
he saw several children playing in the streets, among the rest his neighbor's son, This latter he en- 
ticed into his house, and there concealed. ‘The parent soon missed his child, and searched every 
where for him, in great distress. After spending the whole night in an useless inquiry, he came in 
the morning to the merchant, and relating the disaster, asked if he knew aught of the child. 

« Perhaps a hawk might have taken him,” said the merchant, « for yesterday evening | saw one 
passing over the house with a child in his talons.” 

« Thy jokes are unseasonable,” replied the distressed parent ; “ how eould so small a bird lift so 
great a weight ?” 

« In a town, my dear neighbor,” replied the other, “ where a rat can consume one hundred pounds 
of steel, why could not a hawk be found able to lift a child in the air ?” 

“T have told thee an untruth,” said the neighbor; “ come and take back thy steel.” 

« T,also, spoke not the truth,” said the merchant; “ thy child is in my house.” 





Ill. IBRAHIM AND OSMAN. 


There were two brothers in Cairo, one of whom was named Osman, and the other Ibrahim. 
They were both rich, and, as they managed their affuirs with prudence, their wealth became in- 
creased, till they were considered the richest men of the place. As they lived in amity, they came 
to see each other whenever their business did not prevent such visits. Once, when walking on the 
shores of the Nile, Ibrahim said to Osman, « Brother, Allah has blest us with wealth, in what way 
have we shown our gratitude?” 

“I do my utmost,” replied Osman ; “ I observe Rhamazan strictly, frequent the mosques, do not 
neglect the five ablutions, and, as thou knowest, have visited Mecca and Medina.” 

«I did not visit either,” said Ibrahim, « though I wished to do so. I was prepared for the pilgrim- 
age, when a circumstance prevented me from enjoying the greatest happiness a man can have on 
earth.” 

« What was the circumstance 1” inquired Osman. 

Silent was Ibrahim, and though his brother pressed him, would return no answer. 

Offended by this, Osman left the place, and his departure cast a gloom over the mind of his bro- 
ther. While he was depressed by this, he seated himself in the shade of some palm treés, and sleep 
overcame him. ‘Then he perceived a dignified and venerable man before him, who spoke thus :— 
« To visit the grave of the prophet is laudable—but thou didst better in not doing so, when thy un- 
cle Hassan was in a declining state. Thy brother forsook him that he might go to Mecca ; his pil- 
grimage was vain, and disregarded by Allah. ‘Thy denial was worthier, and now is of ten-fold value 
since thy modesty forbade thee to tell the reason why thou wert nota pilgrim.” 





IV. HAZAD. 


Not far from the celebrated city of Damascus lived 4 venerable old man, named Hazad, whotrem- 
bled from age as the leaf in the wind. He had three sons, to each of whom he gave an education ap- 
propriate to his nature. When, bent down by years and infirmities, he called them to him, and 
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thus spoke: “Azar, the spirit of Heaven, seems to be a kind protector over us. Last night, he 
showed himself to me, and acquainted me that thou, Ibrahim, my first-born, wilt be a soldier ; thou, 
Osman, a lawyer, and thou, the child of my old age, Juzup, a merchant.” 


« He furthermore predicted your future success in life, and gave me those three silver boxes you 


see before you.” He then gave each of his sons a box, saying, “ when thou, Ibrahim, who art to be 
a soldier, becomest the leader of thy band, open thine. Thou, Osman, when thou becomest a judge, 
do likewise. And thou, Juzup, follow their example, when thou hast realized ten bags of gold. Ex- 
ert yourselves, therefore, my dear children, that you may be soon enabled to open your boxes,” 
And so saying, he expired. 

After having, with great regret, buried their father, they recommended themselves to Azar, the 
heavenly spirit, and set diligently to work to fulfil their prescribed duties. After having for some 
time honestly labored, the eldest became a commander of his band, the second a judge, and the 
youngest in possession of ten purses of gold. ‘They then met together. 

Ibrahim first opened his box, and found a paper bearing the following inscription : “ End as thou 
hast begun, and thou mayst become a vizier.” 

Osman next opened his, and found therein the inscription ; “ End as thou hast begun, and thou 
mayst become a multi.” 

Within his box, Juzup read: “ End as thou hist begun, and thou mayst obtain a thousand bags 
of gold.” 





V. ALEXANDER AND THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


After Alexander had mastered Persia, he planned an expedition for the conquest of India. Hear 
ing of this intended invasion, king Kobad sent, as an ambassador, a well-known sage, in order, if 
possible, to appease or mollify his ardour. The philosopher had discovered many useful things, and 
being known, through fame, to Alexander, that monarch received him courteously. Being desi- 
rous, however, of testing the extent of his wisdom, the conqueror sent him a vessel of oil, 80 full, 
that a single drop would cause it to overflaw, The sage laid a thousand needles on the oil, one by 
one, and sent the whale back to Alexander. 

When the vessel was brought back, the king ordered the whole to be poured out, and from the 
néedles found upon it, ordered the most perfectly round ball to be made, and sent to the sage. The 
latter, on receiving it, ordered it to be stretched out, and made into a highly polished mirror, and in 
that state gave it into the bands of the messengers to be re-delivered to the monarch. Alexander sent 
back the mirror in a vessel filled with water ; and from it, the ambassador made a cup, which he filled 
with part of ‘he water from the vessel, and despatched in return. The monarch returned the cup 
filled with earth. When the sage saw this, he wept, but returned no answer. On hearing of this, 
Alexander erdered the philosopher before him, and asked him if he could explain the meaning of 
the symbols. 

cg Oh! grand monarch!” exclaimed the venerable Brahmin, “ the vessel so well filled with oil 
signified thy knowledge gotten by education, and the experience thou imaginest thyself to possess ; 
the thousand needles, which laid npon it caused it not to stir, ought to have given thee toknow, that 
though we imagine our knowledge to be boundless, much remains of which we have no concep- 
tion,” 
“ The needles,” said Alexander,” of which I ordered a ball to be mude, why didst thou change 
them to a mirror?” | 

“ The ball,” answered the philosopher, “with its hardness and weight, signified a lofty mind, 
firm, but of little use. I changed it to a mirror, in which every one might behold himself; that it 
might afford a lesson to thee, and induce thee to be useful to others as well as thyself.” 

“ [sent thee back the mirror in a vessel filled with water,” said the monarch, “and why dids 
thou create of it a cup, fill it with water, and send it back ?” 

“ The water, in which the mirror was immersed, signified the approach to eternity, in which we 
shall all be hidden. The cup which I filled with water enforced this truth, that the mind which we 
receive from nature, if we use it properly, will contain many great things. I wept on gazing at the 
earth with which thou filledst the cup, for I remember the fact, that both thou, with thy greatness, 
and all living, will yet lie within the embrace of the grave.” 
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THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IRONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE.” 


Your glorious standard Jaunch again, 
To meet another foe !—Camp. 


ALONE IN THE LEVANT. 


Iw 1821, Old Ironsides, having been repaired, left the harbor of New York, on a cruize. Afir 
various voyars,es, she at length reached the scene of her eatly exploits in the Mediterranean; an“ on 
the first of October, 1827, we find her lying in the Gulf of Ismyr, or Smyrna, under the com.mand 
of the tate gallant and much lamented Patterson, ready to watch over the commerce of our country 
using the vicissitudes of the European and Asiatic war—a war which Sir Edward Codrington so 
soon brought to an end by the tremendous battle of Navarino. The late William tse Fourth, of 
England, was at that time one of the admirals to execute the duty of the lord high ar:mirul of Great 
Britain ; and upon one of the official documents, dictated by diplomacy, and worde?, in the cold and 
formal style of state papers, which issued from the admiralty, he had, in pure deviitry, written “Go 
it, Ned.” The companion of the prince understood the hidden meaning of his rvyal messmate, and 
on the 20th of October, 1827, the Dartmouth having returned to the fleet, from Navarino, with an 
unsatisfactory reply from Ibrahim Pasha, admiral Coddrington made the signal to the combined fleets 
to get under weigh, and immediately the English, French, and Russian squad’ons tripped their an- 
chors, and, spreading out their immense clouds of canvas to the breeze, bore up for Navarino bay. 
The Asia led the van, followed by the fleet in two columns. Abreast of the English admiral dashed 
the French three-decker, with a large white flag—or, as the American sailors used to term it, the 
admiral’s table-cloth—hanging at her mizen; and next, the Genoa, with the black eagles of the 
czars floating over he: poop. Beautiful was the sight! The shores of Greece were before them— 
the dark blue mountains of the classic land rose in the distance, and a silver veil hung carelessly 
over their giant heads. The town and castle smiled amid the foreground of the landscape, and the 
Tarkish tents, like a flock of sheep, rested upon the mountain side. A wreath of smoke hung over 
a neighboring village, and a body of Turkish horsemen returning slowly to camp, told but too well 
the cause of that symbol of destruction. 

It is not my intention to describe the battle of Navatino. I shall therefore leave the gallant fleet 
entering the harbor, in face of the ‘Turkish and Egyptian fleets, drawn up in the form of a crescent 
to receive it, and return to our solitary frigate, whose stars and stripes waved proudly amid the gor- 
geous banners of the nations of the eastern world—amid the brightness of a Grecian sky. Morn- 
ing dawned upon the Asiatic, and the rays of the ascending sun tipped with gold the mountains of 
Natolia, and flashed in splendor from the mosques and minarets of Smyrna. ‘The Constitation now 
began to make signals for getting under weigh—already the blue peter floated at the fore, and the 
heavy thirty-two pounder echoed the captain’s order, “ Come aboard,” in a voice of thunder, to the 
lagging midshipman on shore, when a steamer, under French colors, entered the gulf, and passed 
swiftly in towards the anchorage. As she swept by the Constitution, she hailed her, and the asto- 
nishing news of the unexpected battle burst upon the ears of the American officers, As might well 
be expected, as soon as the news got wind on shore, the English, French, and Russian residents de- 
parted on board of the vessels of their respective nations, leaving the American frigate almost alone 
in the port, and the American residents about the only Franks in the city of Smyrna. Captain Pat- 
terson immediately repaired to the divan of the bashaw, and while ship after ship of other nations 
dipped their topsails in the waves, the American frigate furled her loosened sails, hauled down her 
signal of departure, and rested in majesty alone. 

The Turks had not expected such boldness—exasperated as they were almost to madness, and 
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every hour goaded on to revenge the insult offered to their flag, by the arrival of some shattered bark 
from the scene of action, black with smoke, and wet with blood. A tumult raged in Smyrna; many 
an English and French residence was sacked ; the flags of foreign nations floated no longer upon 
the Morena, with the exception of the banner of freedom that waved over the portals of the Ameri- 


can consulate. Smyrna seemed to be on the eve of a dreadful massacre—* und women wailed and 44 
children shrieked in fear.” 4 

Firm and undaunted, however, the gallant Patterson and his suite presented themselves at the ‘a] 
palace of the bashaw, and demanded an audience. It was granted, and the American officers were wf 


soon in the presence of the incensed governor. 

Around the entrance, stood the bow-string and the bastinado executioners, and the heavy scyme- 
tars that flashed by the side of the black slaves, spoke but too plainly the fate that awaited many an 
innocent citizen of the Turkish town, Pipes and sherbet were presented to the visiters in due 
form, and after a few salutations, the American captain demanded to know the intentions of the ba- 
shaw in relation to the American residents, 

This was bringing matters to a crisis in a style unusual in Turkish diplomacy ; but considering 
the boldness of the asker, and the faith reposed in the honor of the Turks by the American citizens 
who remained there, the bashaw relaxed his haughty brow, the scowl! of anger left his countenance, 
and rising to his feet, he reached out his land to captain Patterson, and exclaimed—* Bona Ameri- 
cana, let the consul hoist his flag over the dwellings of his countrymen, and they shall be protected.” 


gf te a nk OM 
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Noon came, and the excitement began to die away—anger now gave way to sorrow—veasel after : 
vessel of the dead and the dying came into port, and ere the Muezzin called the hour of evening é 
prayer, the weeping of the mourner was heard amid the tombs of the cypress groves, and the tears ; 
of woman fell upon the scarred and gory features of her dead husband. 

At midnight, the fears of the residents being quieted, and the captain feeling impelled to ferret out 
a Greek pirate in the straits of Scio, the Constitution unmoored and got under weigh, and at day- 
light, she passed the anchorage of Vourla, and stood silently down the Levant. After seeing much 
hard service, and clearing the Mediterranean of the nest of pirates that infested its solitary isles, the ; 
old frigate took her departure for the United States, and on the 4th of July, 1828, amid the festivi-. ' ‘ 
ties of our national birth-day, she came to an anchor off the Navy Yard at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, and fired a salute of twenty-four guns. 9 

t 
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LOSING HER FIGURE HEAD. r 
Night reigns upon the stormy coast, ; 

The sentry sleeps beside his post, ; 

The lightning glares, the thunder rolls, ie 

And rats, half-drowning, quit their holes. i 

Society is composed of eccentricities and ordinaries, Like an old Dutch clock, it bas its big e 
weights and its little weights, its large wheels and its small wheels, its hour and its minute hands, 2s 
its escapement and its regulator, its keys and its winding-up affairs, and, above all, its enormous pen- i: 
dulum ; and notwithstanding it is constantly running down, it never stops, but being well oiled, it 
creaks, and ticks, and whizzes, and strikes, with a :egularity only equalled by its constant want of i" 3 
repairs, Its face is brazen, its top is all sun or all moon, and its bottom is as useless as its super- ch 
structure is valuable. Its solitary angel is a gilded one, and its brightest polish a coat of varnish.— 5 } 
Under such circumstances, is it strange that some persons should be found ready to serve the devil a 
for fun’s sake—or to trip up their grandmother's heels just for the purpose of having a laugh at 
her awkwardness in tising? ; 

It was the 3d of July, 1834. Night was slowly settling upon the good people of Massachusetts ‘ 
Bay, und dark rolling clouds, tossed by the whirlwind and rent by the bursting water-spout, hung 4 

* 


over the harbor of Boston, and shut out the beautiful islands from the gaze of the spectator. Bright 
streams of liquid lightning singled out the most prominent objects in the distance, and the long hol- 
low thunder held an awful dialogue with the breakers on Chelsea beach. A brassy cloud hung over Ry 
the setting sun, and the state house of the neighboring city seemed melting into sky, as the low, : 
white breath of the thunder-cloud played with the chimney pots on the tops of the houses, and wreath- 
ed around the little spire, like whifls of tobacco smoke around the peaked cap of Souter Johnny. 
Anxious mothers were seen looking out of half-closed doors for truant childien and lagging hus- 
bands. Chamber windows were shut by frightened chambermaids, aa if by magic. ‘Timid matrons 
smothered themselves iy huge feather beds, and cowardly children put their fingers in their ears and 
hid in the clothes-presses and dark corners of their mothers’ bed rooms. 
A few lamps glimmered, so as to let the people see how wet they got in walking a given distance 
p as they passed along the streets, .ower-story window-blinds were closed, to prevent the lightning 
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from knowing that some people burnt candles during the gust ; and stray dogs, with their tails “ hard 
up,” streaked it along the streets like express mails in the back settlements. 

Take it all and all, it bid fair to be a gulf-stream night of the first wafer, and such an one as the 
inhabitants of the earth undoubtedly experienced before the morning watch of the ark of Noah took 
final departure from the highest mountain peak of Asia, and scudded over a deluged world. 

Old Ironsides—for we have come to her ai !ast—having been thoroughly repaired in her hull, and 
having had a splendid figure of Old Hickory stationed at her bows, now lay moored at the Navy 
Yard at Charlestown, between two seventy-fours—the Columbus and the Independence—and await- 
ed her commission. The cabin light of the commander of the Receiving Ship fell broad upon the 
threatened figure-head, and a marine, with a Joaded musket, with fixed bayonet, paced along the heel 
of her bowsprit. Surely in such a night, and with such safeguards, no mortal could be silly enough 
to deem her in the least danger of a visit from the spoiler. Human reason and human experience 
went against such a supposition, and therefore, when the ship’s bell tolled eight, « the sentry walked 
no more his rounds,” but, if common fame be true, (which, by the way, is often an inveterate liar,) 
he pillowed his head on the softest plank in the solitary gun-deck, and slept beneath his post. 

There was at that time in Boston, a perfect daredevil of a seaman, from Barnstable, or some- 
where else, who had beer a commander of a vessel, and whose propensity for a frolic often led him 
into dangers as unnecessary as they were uncommon. This seaman, whose name was Dewey, and 
who said he was friendly to the administration, had heard a great deal said about the figure-head, 
and feeling a desire to see it closely, and wishing, at the same time, to prove to the natives that 
some things could be done—even in a midnight thunder-storm—as well as others, he waited until 
ten o’clock of the evening above mentioned, and then, with a tarpaulin hat and monkey jacket upon 
his upper man, he put a handsaw under his arm, and took a stroll along the deserted wharves of the 
thunder-echoing city. 

Having taken a ship’s boat without sails, he sculled up stream until the lightning showed him the 
arches of the old Charles River Bridge—which, by the way, are square—and then, shipping his rud- 
der, and seating himself in the stern-sheets of the boat, he floated swiftly down upon the top of the 
tide, and made fast to the gallant frigate’s hawser. 

The storm had now come on in its fury. Darkness, dreadful as the shades of Erebus, rested on 
the scene, except when the red chain lightning ran down the mountain side of clouds, and crinkled 
along the diverging conductors that protected the roofs of the giant ship-houses, The rain fell in 
buckets fuii, and puffs of almost resistless wind rocked the old hulks beside the wharf, and rattled 
their :nooring chains in stormy glee. 

Drenched with rain, baffled by the wind, and almost blinded by the vivid lightning, the adventu- 
rous spoiler hauled his boat under the bows, mounted to the bowsprit of the frigate, and sawed away 
at the head of the wooden figure. 

The rain, as it ran down the wood, made his saw cut still and deep, and having scalped the vete- 
ran, the dare-devil of the day, or (more correctly speaking) the night, bagged the trophy, and let 
himself down into his water-logged boat. Soon he pulled across the river, and leaving his boat at a 
gteat distance from its parent vessel, he made for his boarding-house, and upon ascending to his 
chamber, locked the head in his chest, and went to sleep. 

Morning came upon the sleeping city and its environs, as beautiful and balmy as the evening pre- 
vious had been wild and cheerless; and when the first ray of the rising sun tipped the heights of 
Woburn and Cambridge, hundreds of heavy cannon, and scores of deep-toned bells, ushered in the 
anniversary of Freedom's Jubilee. The sentry on duty on board the frigate now began to cast sus- 
picious glances towards the head. Sawdust was strown in rich profusion round the head rail, and 
the flat neck showed evidence of a nocturnal application of cold steel. Long and anxiously did the 
guard look at the object of his solicitude, and feeling certain that foul play had had full play during 
his watch, he said nothing about the circumstance, but shouldered his musket, saluted the corporal 
of the guard as he brought him his relief, and followed him to the garrison, 

Feeling desirous of hearing the morning salute at the dock yard, and being weary of the turmoil 
of the night, the captain of the Receiving Ship arose from his pillow, and looked out upon the deep. 
A slight haze was floating swiftly along the water. The flags on the distant shipping waved grace- 
fully amid the fog, like banners amid the clouds of battle: and now the Erie sloop of war.sheeted 
home her topsails, and swung round upon her heel, while her parting thundér-note died in echoes 
along the babbling shores. Having looked around upon the gay scenes before him, and having gra- 
tified a seaman’s curiosity, which is far inferior, under any circumstances, to that of the backwoods- 
man, the commander of the Columbus was about to turn upon his heel, when his eye rested upon 
the mutilated figure-head of the Constitution. He thought at first that it was an optical illusion. 
He looked again—it could not be—the top of the veteran’s shoulders was as flat as alpancake, and the 
glory of the watch had departed. Soon an official report was made to the commanding officer of 
the station, and after a fruitless endeavor to discover the perpetrator of the midnight outrage, a piece 
of canvas was nailed over the figure-head, and the sentinel was sent to the barracks, 

Some months afterwards, Old Ironsides sailed for New York, and as she left the port of Boston, 
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I discovered that a fine stiped flag enveloped the mutilated figure, and that her parting salute was 
fired towards Williams’ Islan¢?. Whether these things meant any thing or not, I leave for those of 
more experience to guess. Upon ier arrival at New York, the covering was removed, a new head- 
fiece was clapped upon the figure, and ‘he gallant frigate went upon her ocean way rejoicing. 

But where was Dewey all this time? Wiecre the successful adventurer, who, in spite of rain and 
wind, and darkness and lightning, and leaping wave and rolling thunder, and sentinels and sea- 
watches, had mounted the forecastle of Old Ironsides undiscovered, and had sawed off, in journey- 
man style, the much-talked-of figure-head ? 

He tossed to and fro in his truckle bed, in broken slumbers. Now half-awake, he began to re- 
flect of the risk that he had run, of the crime that he had committed—for it was a crime to mutilate 
a national vessel. ‘Then, as he dozed more soundly, district attorneys and United States’ marshalls 
floated before his eyes ; every shadow seemed to betoken the awful presence of deputy Bass, and 
the bag of wool in the corner seemed to be the district judge in his bob wig, while a row of empty 
porter bottles, in an old lemon box by the fire-place, seemed to be the gentlemen of the jury, duly 
impannelled, and waiting to be charged. At length, a flash of light, followed by the heavy roar of 
the morning gun, fully aroused him. He started from his bed, put on his Sunday suit, pocketed a 
ehirt from his trunk, called in a brother lodger, and making known to him the citcumstances of his 
midnight undertaking, left the head in his charge, and repaired to the city of New York. In this 
mighty London of the west, many adventures befel him, which I purposely omit, but which I may 
relate hereafter. 

After some months had passed away—when Old Ironsides returned from France—I met Dewey 
in one of the Broadway hotels, near the city hall, and received from his own lips an account of the 
manner in which he had performed his perilous enterprise—an enterprise which, in a good cause, 
would have covered him with fame, and added to the stock of his country’s glory. He informed me 
that he had carried the head to Washington, confessed his offence to thé head of the navy depart- 
ment, and left the trophy in its charge. 

Several years have elapsed since our meeting. I took no minutes of his communication at the 
time, and have had to depend upon memory alone for my incidents. I have endeavored to give a 
true, though playful account of the manner in which he performed his service; and, with this dis- 
claimer, I bid good-bye to the decapitator of the Constitution. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY MISS SARAH L. LAMBERT, FRANKFORD, PA. 


I’ve wandered oft with careless fect But when I learned for them to wear 
Where flowers were blooming bright and fair, The smile to friendship ever dear, 
And breathing perfume wild and sweet Then some far land would win them there, 
Upon the soft and balmy air; | Or death was near. 
But when I| stooped and fondly nurs’d 
One little plant with watchful eve, O! when the youthful fancy flings 
Svon as its buds began to burst, A brightness over days to come, 
’T would droop and die. And when the heart’s imaginings 
Are all untouched by grief or gloom— 
I’ve gazed at midnight on the skies, Ah ! then how often must we see 
When countless planets brightly shone, The storms of sorrow rise and rage, 
While in my heart calm thoughts would rise, Blotting each joyful memory 
Inspired by their sweet light alone ; From life’s ‘sweet page. 
But when I marked a star more clear, 
O1 shining more serenely bright, Delusive are our hopes and joys, 
Oft would a gloomy cloud appear, False as the sunlight on the sea— 
And veil its light. A word, a look, our peace destroys, 
And life is naught but vanity. 
I’ve been surrounded oft by those There's but one ray that—fadeless, pure— 
Who while my heart was light und gay, Can light with joy the troubled eye ; 
And no fond thoughts for them arose, ’Tis that blest hope that shall endure 
Would pass before me day by day ; Beyond the sky. 
VOL, V.—NO. VI. w2 
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THE LUMP OF GOLD. 





BY J. BEAUCHAMP JONES, FHILADA, 





CHAPTER I. 


“Pareweut, Mary!” 

“ Good bye, George—you must think of me often.” 

“Think of thee, Mary? I can think of only thee, the queen of all my brightest hopes. By day, 
when we wandered along the clear stream together, thou wert ever the smiling genius of my youth- 
ful heart—the only one wiuo could beguile my weary spirit during the relaxation between my 
studies—and at the solemn hour of midnight, when reclining on my lonely couch, and all was 
silent, save the cricket, which chirped from the hearth within, and the constant song of the katy-did 
from the rose-bush under my window, without—when the slanting rays of the silvery moon stole 
through the pane, and illumined the chamber with soft enchanting light—in such an hour have my 
eyes voluntarily opened, and in the indistinct figures around, pictured the forms of celestial images— 
and thou, ever thou, wert the directing angel of the scene—the fixed star of my destiny !” 

“ George !—the carriage waits—but I will write to you soon—and thou must come and see me, 
and we will speak of our old haunts. Indeed I will never forget thee. Be not so sad, dear George !” 

“ Mary, were it bad fortune had befallen thee, i -hould be merrier—I should then never be 
separated from thee.” 

“ Dost thou think my good fortune will estrange me! Believe it not, George. It may be possible 
we will be much separated during the next few years—but when I shall have acquired the education 
which they say is necessary to be accomplished, and thou hast distinguished thyself at the bar, which 
thy genius must some day effect—then, George, no one can object to our meeting to part no more. 
Farewell!” A pressure of the hand in silence, and they were separated for many a long day. 

The sun sank gradually down the west and vanished—but still the youth remained motionless, 
his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes turned towards the city which could be distinguished in 
the distance, whither the companion of his happy childhood was suddenly destined to take up her 
future abode. 

The father of George was a poor but contented man—his only possession a few acres, the cultiva- 
tion of which was his dependence for a support. His wants were few, and his frugality afforded a 
plentiful supply. He had once been a wealthy man, and in the wreck of his fortunes retained a 
philosophic equanimity of temper, and preserving a clear conscience through all the perplexities of 
bankruptcy, he breathed calmly, ever reposing the utmost confidence in a future state of felicity, 
which he hoped his actions and meditations would secure to him. When bidding the scene of his 
misfortunes a lasting adieu, accompanied by his little George, (his wife being dead,) and reflecting 
on the probable destiny of his child, he was accosted by a little orphan girl, whom he had frequently 
noticed with peculiar interest, who now wept piteously, and desired to be taken along with him. 
Little George seconded the entreaty, and she was accordingly added to the party. Mary was soon 
so beloved that she was regaided as one of the family, and long this trio enjoyed uninterrupted 
happiness. 

At the age of sixteen George evinced so great a disposition to study, that his father, whose economy 
had now considerably replenished his purse, treated with a professional gentleman in the city to 
take him into his office for a brief term of years. George exceeded his parent’s most extravagant 
anticipations, and surprised his preceptor by his unprecedented advances in the usually repugnant 
study of thelaw. Once a week he flew to his father’s cottage and kissed his affectionate Mary, who 
gtew in native beauty, and daily improved in intelligence by the instructions of her aged protector. 
George not only studied the works pertaining to his profession, but fonnd time to regale on the 
emanations of mighty geniuses, and thus he reveiled in the resplendent fie:ds of poesy, felt the ecstatic 
influence of the magic of imagination in the unbounded realms of fiction, and treasured in his 
memory all the most important incidents recorded by the faithful historian. These books he was 
permitted fo take to Mary, who read them during the intervals of his visits, and thus was engendered 
a congeniality of sentiment which rendered their interviews felicitous. And thus their lives con- 
tinued up to the time of their separation. 
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George had outstripped his years—passed his examination tiumphantly, and now only waited 
to arrive at the age required by law to enter on the practice of his profession. The few months to 
intervene before he could be admitted tc the bar, he resolved to pass at the cottage with Mary and 
his fond parent, amid his p!easing books, and the various swect flowers. His father smiled on him 
a father’s welcome, and Mary culled the most beautiful roses, and read to him the most thrilling 
passages of the bard of Avon, the great poet of Nature, and thus their hearts exulted with a rapture 
known oniy to youth, an wrial enjoyment like some intermediate existence between heaven and 
earth, which endures not, and is only remembered as some pleasurable dream. Yet it is real happi- 
ness to the recipients for the time being, for they dream not of the bitterness of maturer years, 

It was in the midst of these halcyon days that Mary was sought out by a rich relative, who had 
never condescenided to notice the sufferings of her parents whilst living, but at the termination of 
his miserly life (hard hearted old misers are never held in grateful remembrance after they are dead,) 
sought to atone for his neglect by heaping an overgrown fortune on the abandoned orphan. Having 
removed her to the city and appointed a wealth-giasping guardian, he yielded up his detestable life- 





CHAPTER II. 


A rear had passed, and the father of George was among the lamented dead. Although the 
grieved youth frequently heard from Mary, yet during the whole twelve months he had not spoken 
to her, nor seen her but for a moment at a time, as her caniage rattled past to some fashionable 
party. Still he could not believe her disinterestedness and simplicity were changed to pride and 
folly. Her notes breathed the same familiar and affectionate tone of the frank and devoted girl. Yet 
George was very unhappy. His success was any thing but encouraging in the courts where so many 
heads had grown gray in the practice. He was embarrassed in his finances, and having in vain en- 
deavored to dispose of his few paternal acres, he now diooped over the sad contemplation of im- 
pending difficulties. And dreary is the one dependent on a selfish world for support, wherein he 
has neither kin nor any one to feel an interest in his welfare. And far more dreadful is this utter 
loneliness to the virtuous being: he feels that he deserves a station and a happiness which he can- 
not attain—and he eholds others in posession who do not merit them, The evil one is contaminated 
by no bad company, !ut ready for any fellowship, and but little apprehension for the future preys 
upon his spirits. But the honest will be rewarded, and the wicked punished, in a future state of 
existence, 

His incessant studies had stamped a thoughtful expression on the features of George, and his 
wardrobe betrayed the want of replenishing in his threadbare dress, But he felt no disgrace in the 
disparity of costume, even at the moment some finely-attired beau flitted before him, for he enjoyed 
a pride in the consciousness of superior intellect. He imagined (and often truly,) that the butterfly 
of the day sported the sum total of his treasure in his gaudy wings—and he would fain believe that 
his was an inexhaustible wealth of mind. Thus, notwithstanding frequent clouds of despondency 
hung darkly over him, still there were moments when his ardent fancy painted triumphs of the 
noblest kind, wher his spirits were on the wing, and his eye lit up with an almost preternatura! 
brightness. 

It was under the influence of these feelings that he left his office one pleasant evening in summer, 
for the purpose of taking a solitary stroll, and indulging the splendid train of images which his teem- 
ing mind seemed prone to exhibit in successive reverics. He passed through street after street-— 
traversed densely thronged promenades and thinly populated alleys, without heeding the jargon of 
voices around him, and his eye arrested not even by the beautiful or grotesque. 

Long he continued his measured pace, unconscious of his destination, and forgetful of the link 
that bourd him to his grovelling species, At length he paused in front of a row of snow-white 
marble buildings, his ear attracted by a strain of sweet melody, and his imagination seized in ite 
erratic flight by that soothing power which is said to have moved even stocks and stones—to listen. 
Harmony is an attribute of Nature: the music of the spheres and the warbling of the bird attest it. 
Its vibrations most powerfully affect the upright and sympathising heart: the man who is guided by 
the holy impulses of nature, feels his soul swell within him when his ear is regaled by soft melo- 
dious tones. But the base man of coppers is delighted with no sounds but the jingle of coins. 

George rested his arm on the railing of one of the princely habitations before him, and gazed up 
at the million twinkling stars. Although his ear was charmed with earthly tones, yet with his eyes 
fixed above, he associated them with heavenly visions. 

Ere long his meditations were startled by s rustling of eatin on the balcony hard by, and he beheld 
a female richly attired, standing but a few paces distant, her brow clasped by her ivory hand, and 
sighs proceeding from her unquiet breast. Regarding her intently, a few moments sufficed to reveal 
to him his long adored Mary! Undecided whether to accost her, or to retreat unperceived, he re- 
mained motionless and silent, until he distinctly heard her utter the following words— 

“] will sing no more—the song reminds me of George, and I am sad to think he cannot be with 
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me as formerly ! What has become of him? Can he suppose my good fortune has made me forget 
him? Whatever fiivolities my gay associates may urge me into, I am sure, at least, that I shall never 
cease to think of George !” 

“TI thank thee, Mary!” responded George. 

“ Who art thou! Art George?” 

“ Ay, Mary—dost thou not know me?” 

“ Yes! I know thy voice—come within, and I will introduce you to my new friends. Oh, George, 
I have often been very unhappy to think thou wert so long away! They tell me I must not think 
of thee, because thou art poor, and my guardian asserts his power over my actions, and the swarm 
of my never before heard of relations drag me from one amusement to another, and continually in- 
troduce me to their great people, whose etiquette and unmeaning forms are not half so pleasing to 
me as our old unrestrained sociability !” 

They proceeded to the rooms where the fashionable guests were assembled, arrayed in costly ha- 
biliments for the eccasion, the head nodding to head, the eye in quest’of peculiarity of dress, or de- 
formity of person, and the tongue too often running riot with scandal. 

When Mary attempted to introduce our plain hero to this company, an unequivocal coldness and 
haughtiness could be observed in the slight attentions he received. ‘This he perceived, but exulted 
the more in the deci’ed preference shown by Mary, whom he knew to be the centre of attraction. 
She was the greatest fortune in the city, and he rightly conjectured that all the fine gentlemen were 
drawn thither by the potency of her solid charms. But he had loved her in indigence, for herself 
only, and yet indulged the hope that the passion was reciprocal. The sneers and scornful glances 
of the perfumed beaux and detracting belles, only stimulated him the longer to protract his conver- 
sation in a half undertone with Mary. He eyes sparkled with remembrance and her brow flushed 
with delight, when he reminded her of their many rambles along the verdant banks of the winding 
river—the books once read together, and all the various flowers they admired in childhood. She 
yielded to the interest of the subject, and the fascinating tones of her youthful companion so absorbed 
her fancy, that her attention was for an unusual length of time withdrawn from the rest of the party, 
and her presence of mind only regained, when she perceived Mr. Gragg, her guardian, advancing 
towards her. 

“ Mr. Gragg, permit me to introduce George—Mr. George 

George rose and bowed, but Mr. Gragg’s eyes were riveted, in astonishment, on his ward. After 
a significant stare, the watchfal guardian, who considered himself fully authorised to select the ac- 
quaintances whom Mary should entertain, withdrew without bestowing the least attention on the 
mortified student. But the blushing girl-continued the oupesnnation with redoubled carnestness, 
although she was unable to conceal her wounded feelings. 

The next effort to separate the heiress from the vulgar intruder was successful. Some half dozen 
of her adulating cousins came round and reminding her of an appointed lounge with Major 
or game of chess with Colonel , swept her away by force, leaving our hero the only occupant 
of the now deserted room. The servants peeped in and chuckled. Bursts of uproarious laughter 
were heard in the adjoining apartments—and George felt that his poverty debased him in the eyes 
of the world. He was also pained to recognise in Mary’s guardian, the rich banker to whom he had 
once made an unsuccessful application to raise funds on the cottage and grounds left him by his 
father. But what was yet more poignant, he had accepted an offer made by advertisement, to 
transcribe some documents of official correspondence, the recompense but a trifling sum, but his 
exigencies requiring it—and his employers were the Major and the Colonel to whom Mary attempted 
to introddce him that night! He recollected the curl of the lip at the recognition, and the smile of 
derision as they withdrew ! 

George remained some moments alone in painful and intense anxiety: he hoped that Mary would 
break away from her officious companions, if but for an instant, toreassure him that he held a place 
in ber regard—and, pained with fear that her young heart might eventually be estranged, and her 
memory be gradually weaned from old recollections. She came not—and when he rose with a heavy 
spirit to depart he cared not whither, a servant entered with his hat, which George threw violently 
on his head, and abruptly rushed away. 

Again our hero strode onward, bestowing no notice on the thousands he overtook and passed, 
with a far more miserable breast than before he entered the rich man’s dwelling. Magnificent creations 
of the imagination no more beguiled his fevered head—but the reality of his unenviable condition 
flashed upon him. He possessed not five dollars in the wide world—he was despised by those whom 
he had never harmed—and in all probability abandoned by the only being he loved, With the 
harrowing feelings of utter loneliness, he directed his weary steps towards the peaceful cottage 
where he had so often been joyous in infancy, hoping to pluck a cheer.ng thought, or a balm among 
the dew-besprinkled roses, to allay the burning of his throbbing temples. —- 

He lifted the latch of the cottage door, but all was dark and silent within, like some deserted 
tenement of a past generation ; it was awful and still as a mouldering sepulchre! A chillness fell 
upon his breast, but his brain was in frantic commotion. He rushed away, striding through the 
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neglected garden, and paused not until the grave of his father arrested his steps. He guzed upon 
the green mound and seemed to hold communion with its solitary tenant. 

“ Thou art at rest, father!” he said in tones of thrilling solemnity—* yes, thou art at rest. The 
humiliation of penury—stings of malice—scoffs of the proud—deceptions of friendship—fickleness 
of love—all are nothing to thee now! The racking agony of crushed ambition is unknown to 
thee—no more cherished hopes can be disappointed—oh !—that I were cold and pangless—slumber- 
ing at thy side a stiflened corse! Oh, that I too were dead!” He ran to a wild summit jutting 
above the winding stream which murmured among the rocks sume fifty feet below. He paused at 
the very verge and glared at the waters, wherein the starry heavens were reflected, and he was 
tempted to make a leap, which his frenzy intimated would burl him into the eternal skies, and for 
ever release him from the shackles of a tormenting work’. He flew back a few paces—paused, and 
then sprang forward with a determination to plunge into the undescribed eternity—when his foot 
becoming entangled, he was piostrated so near the edge of the precipice that his head hung over the 
descent. Not yet deterred from his desperate purpose, he struggled to cast himself off—but was still 
withheld by the obstruction mentioned, which seemed to be planted firmly in the earth. He drew 
back to disengage himself, when he discovered the object which thwarted his will, to be a heavy hoe, 
which some hand had stricken so deeply into the ground that it was almost impossible to remove it, 
and there it was providentially suffered to remain. Sanity now resumed its empire, and ovr hero 
reflected upon the act he was about committing. Reflection in such cases is salvation, for the act 
is never done deliberately. When the head can reason cooly, the hand can never be raised rashly 
for self-destruction, 

“ Heaven be thanked,” cried he, “that I have been prevented from accomplishing my unnatural 
purpose! I tremble now, even to think of the horrible thing I was intent upon doing! Should a 
young man, possessing perfect health and bodily vigor, despair in this changeful world? Shall the 
vexation of the moment subdue my spirit, and make me a miserable victim of melancholy ever 
after? No! Here I scize upon this good implement of labor, and [ stand henceforth an independent 
man upon my own soil! Here I cast the worthless objects of fell ambition to the fleeting winds, 
and in future will engage in the rational pursuit of peace and humble contentment. My stout limbs 
shall procure me a sustenance, and my books shall yield amusement. Here will I abide, the solitary 
and happy ascetic. I will find fellowship in the inexhaustible resources of mind, and repose in the 
peaceful pulsations of an honest heart. Fool that I was to entertain a thought of suicide, when I 
could work!" Saying this, he sprang up, wrenched the hoe from its confinement, and struck it 
again into the green sod—but when he attempted to repeat the blow something beneath the surface 
which the iron penetrated, prevented him from raising the instrument for some moments. He suc- 
eceded in extricating it, however, and repeated the blow with still greater force, some inches distant 
from the spot indicated before, but it again clung to the same hidden substance. 

George’s heart almost failed him in his first effort to reduce his resolution to practice—but not to 
be so suddenly driven into « relinquishment of his chimera, he threw off his coat and determined to 
see what it was that thus impeded his exertions. In « very few minutes he had the earth removed 
from the object in question, which he discovered to be an immense mass of metal, that his whole 
strength was insufficient to remove from its bed. He then struck it with the blunt part of the hoe, 
and the dust falling away, revealed to his astonished vision (the moon being risen above the city and 
shining brightly,) a glittering body which his joyful imagination whispered was co.p! He endeavored 
to prize the treasure from its location, but this too, from its great weight, he was unable to aceom- 
plish. Throwing aside his hat in his struggles, he perceived a folded note fall from it, which he had 
no previous knowledge of, and though he saw by the light of the moon it bore his name on the 
back, yet being too intent in the more important affair, he thrust it back, to be perused at a more 
leisure moment. He succeeded in chipping off a small particle from the huge lump, and replacing 
the sod, set off for the city, with the specimen clenched in his hand, 

His brisk step soon brought him to the great metropolis, and he proceeded without consulting any 
one else, to the director of the mint. 

« What is the matter ?”’ demanded that gentleman, observing the anxious looks of our hero, whose 
heart could be distinctly heard to beat. 

« Look at this!” said George, thrusting the specimen into the gentleman’s hand. 

“ Well, there’s not more than a penny weighty’ 

“Ts it gold 1” demanded George. 

“Pooh! you don’t expect this is a fortune?” 

“Is it gold /”” shouted George. 

“ Assuredly, but this is a very small quantity,” replied the gentleman, handing it back to our 
hero, who now calmly smiled, having entirely recovered his self-possession. 

George then briefly related his discovery, and that night the director accompanied him to the 
cottage, followed by a strong dray, which was to transport the great treasure to the mint. 

When they arrived at the summit on the bank of the river, George ran forward and found every 
thing in the same condition as he left it. He removed the sod and displayed to the delighted eyes 
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of the man of coins, a huge misshapen mass of solid gold. It was heaved into the dray without loss 
of time, driven to the city, and deposited in the mint for instant coinage, 








CHAPTER III. 
Tur next morning our hero rose from his couch a happy man; for after all, the most exquisite 
enjoyment is of the mind—and to dwell in anticipation of certain good is more than equal to the 
actual possession. He now broke open the mysterious note, which he was delighted to find came 
from Mary, whom he had more than once feared would soon learn to look with contempt on his 
hopeless poverty, She had hastily penned the epistle, and thrusting it into his hat, which had been 
left in the entrance to the chamber, sent it to our hero by the servant. The lines informed him 
that her heart was unchanged and unchangeable—and when the legal period should place her be- 
yond the domination of her guardian, she would instantly become George’s wife, if he desired it. 
This was new rapture for our hero, and he again upbraided his impetuosity, which was well nigh 
defeating all the zood intended him. 

Satisfied of the faith of his Mary, our hero now set about meditating what should be the first step 
he must take. He recollected having enjoined the strictest secrecy on the officers of the mint in re- 
gard to his sudden acquisition, and he now resolved to discover his wealth to the world in his own 
peculiar way. A smile played on his lip as he arrayed himself in his most homely clothes. When 
his toilet was finished he started forth on foot, and traversed all the streets wherein he was most 
likely to encounter his old acquaintances, He soon accosted numbers, who merely stared at his 
poverty-stricken tout ensemble, and passed hastily on, as if not wishing to be seen speaking to so 
miserable an object. George bowed and stepped on, without feeling the least slighted. ‘The next 
persons he met were the Colonel and Major already alluded to, who regarded him with a detecting 
leer of the eyc, but hastened on without turning the head. George was not pained by their con- 
tempt, but diverted ut their estimation of his insignificance, and thought he might improve in their 
opinion were they to see his lump of gold. Next, acompany of ladies with gorgeous equipage drove 
by, and to his inexpressible joy the lily hand of Mary was waved to him as they flew past. 

Being now in the vicinity of the mint he stepped in and filled his pockets with the glittering new 
money just made fiom his lump of gold. He then went to the tailor’s, who seeing George enter the 
door, handed out a bill of long standing, which he declared must be settled that day, or our hero 
might look to taste the atmosphere of a prison. George threw him a handful of gold, and Mr. 
Cabbage stared like a wild man, He asserted that he was only joking about having a warrant 
issued—would wait until it was entirely convenient for the gentleman to pay, and hoped to have a 
continuance of his custom. George laughed outright, bat paid the debt which had truly been due 
a considerable time, and ordered several costly suits, for which he settled in advance. 

George next purchased a very costly carriage, beautiful horses and trappings, and hired a dozen 
servants. He then authorised his friend, the director of the mint, to purchase him a commodious 
dwelling in the most fashionable part of the city, into which he moved without delay, and in a few 
days was established in grand style. 

On the Sabbath our hero drove to church, the same he had ever attended, but where the discern- 
ing sexton had been in the habit of placing him on some mean and obscure bench. When he 
alighted the crowd gave way with instinctive deference, and the gaping door-keeper led him to a 
cushioned seat, and bowing very low, condescended to inquire after our hero's heilth. George felt 
an inclination to tell him te go to the devil, but bridled the impulse. He soon became so great an 
object of curiosity that even the parson was in a measure neglected ; and when the service was over, 
more than a score of young ladies whom he thought had long since forgotten him, graciously nodded 
as he passed out tu his carriage. The Colonel and Major themselves spoke to him. 

By the next morning George's astounding acquisition was rumored over the city, and before 
evening his residence was beset with applying clients. Mr. Gragg himself waited upon him, and 
now proposed to purchase the cottage. Our hero was not anxious now to pait with his few acres, 
but named another affair to Mr. Gragg, who acquiesced in the most obsequious terms, and they 
drove together to his residence, and that evening our hero and Mary were united. 

« Now, Mary,” said George, when they were ggated together after the ceremony was over, “ if 
good fortune can metamorphose a vagabond into a noble gentleman in the eyes of the world, no doubt 
our old cottage will be considered a magnificent palace.” 

“In the eyes of the world, perhaps,” replied the happy bride, “ but in the eyes of neither you nor 
I does it require a change, to bring back all the cherished recollections of our childhood, and I 
should be delighted to pass all my days in it.” 

“Then we will remove thither immediately: and by merely enjoying the desirable comforts of 
life in our retirement, and ministering bountifully to the needy around, will disappoint the venal ex- 
pectations of our many new friends, and study the best means of promoting ou: lasting happiness.” 

The joyful couple retired to the humble cottage ; and though they remained separated fiom the 
dissipated votaries of fashion, yet they were remembered and respected as the possessors of th 


MAGIC LUMP OF GOLD. 
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PREDESTINATION. 
A MORAL RECORD. 


MAUELS, BOQ , SUHADA. 


Tuar the mind is always active in the development of whatever carries with it the semblance ot 
mystery, is a moral axiom attested at all times by the perverse folly of mankind; witness among a 
thousand and one extravagant phantasms, the elaborate research after the philosopher's stone, en- 
grossing the mental energies of the wisest of ancient days. Let experience, whose testimony is the 
strongest, declare that mankind have been more secuced and-ruined by the ephemeral fancies of 
their own brain, than by any mere combination of circumstances, arising out of that prolific theme 
of declamation, the alledged unfitness of things. The Pride of Intellect! How deeply rooted in the 
frail tabernacle of human life! Let but some gauzy, mist-like delusion float athwart the ether of 
the imagination, and there will presently appear a cloud, lowering and darkening, until the storm of 
passion shall cast its desolation confusedly around. Strange! a being endowed with faculties and 
powers that should raise him high above the regions of error, could by their perversion, be so debased, 
aye, bowed in the dust of humiliation, Behold him basking in the torpid and deceptive glare of 
fancied felicity—a blank in creation, oft a burden to himself and useless to his fellows. Should this 
be the measure of his existence? yet let me ask how numerous these examples? Turn again, and 
view the torrent of impetuous desires, ambitions and revenges, pursuing its headlong career and 
deluging society under the vortigenous gulph of soul sickening crime. Do we shudder at this, and 
inquire the cause! our natural sense whispers the reply, “ there has been a perversion—a departure 
from the obvious dictates of reason and morality.” Each and every of us have it in ou power to 
become what nature has intended us, but, like the generality of those efforts whose aim points to per- 
fection, they require such restriction, privation, and self-tutorship, that few, if any, will be found to 
attempt what they deem impossible to execute, Then, too, the reward is not of a sufficiently daz- 
zling character ; the high and honored places in the land are not uniformly open to the “ great and 
good.” Whence, say they, “we lack inducement,” Inducement! what nobler incentive do they 
require than that which is nurtared in the holy temple of man’s divinity—his conscience! Let not 
the shallow contemner of virtue or the profligate libertine deride the thought, for says the Bard of 
Nature— 


Conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale. 


What has made the crouching sycophant and yielding applauder o{ other men’s conceits and 
foibles ’—Habitude ! What has trammeled with iron chain the virtuous energies of those who 
have wanted the moral courage to withstand the attack of fashion and vice !— Dread of Reproach !— 
and what is more, | opine that he is a brave man who would undertake to reform in practice, the 
idle ceremonies and cold heartedness of the cunent times. Then let us adopt the sage decree of the 
Celestial empire, and “ let no man pretend to be wiser than his fathers.” We had better float quietly 
down the crooked stream, than attempt by unassisted effort to stem the tide we are unable to resist, 
and content ourselves with the reflection that just so long as the spring of action is confined for the 
most part within the servile pale of lucre and se/f-inierest, 90 long fiom the nature of things, we must 
confidently expect a “ crooked and perverse generation.” ‘The exalted spirit would aspire to the 
contemplation of what is sublime and praiseworthy around us; debased, it would grovel in scenes 
that only glitter the more readily to seduce. 

Philosophically writing, what should be the main object of life ; ought it not to consist in happi- 
ness? to obtain this, must we not possess contentment? possessing it in whatever degree we are so 
much the more relatively happy. How many of us, apparently not satisfied with the stern realities 
of actual life, wander about in the mazy labyrynths of the imagination and conjure up idealities, in- 
dulging in dogmas and dreamy abstractiuns, that gradually exeit such powerful influence over the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, that they impede the growth of correct principle, and oftentimes ter- 
minate to our most serious disadvantage. How often, opinions once formed, establish their own 
dominion, and defy the keenest efforts of reason to eradicate. 

The incidents which I am about to unfold, owe their chief interest to this infatuation of the mind. 
Youth and its many fascinations, health, friends, and fortune, were nu obstacles to the advance and 
victory of this arch-enemy of our race—it triumphed, trampling down the barriers of the judgment, 
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as ifin solemn mockeiy of human frailty :—a lesson fraught with teeming instruction to those who 
set up the pretensions of their own powers contrarient to their legitimate purview. 

«Tis fixed, then, and the unalterable finger of fate points me to my destiny,” exclaimed Meron 
abstractedly, and passing his hand across his manly brow. “ Men may think me strange, but what 
is to be must be. [am content. Let me reflect upon myself. Has not some spirit written me an 
existence distinct from mine own? yes! and it is even sounding in my brain the knell of gloomy 
dissolution. Well! sound on, and let it come. Death is easily braved. ‘The separation of the soul— 
that ephemeral essence, from this cumbrous clod of mortality, is my eternal welfare. Oh, how I 
revel in the thought! Yet prate not, proud spirit, of thy daring; shall words alone belie thy 
cowardice! for veil it as thou mayst, there is still a latent feeling quivering in my heart, that 
assures me I am a coward—and forsooth, a knavish one. What is it that appals me thus—’tis the cer- 
tainty of the issue! no avoidance, no refuge. Clutched in the grasp of time, I'm hurried to my 
doom ; the day—the hour awaits when the oblivious gulph shall gorge its victim. Move on, then, 
ye sluggish moments, and seal your reckoning.” 

Excited by this mode of soliloquising, to which he was so frequently addicted, he relapsed into a 
silent dejection, lost to external impression, and awake only to his epproaching destiny. Possessed 
of an ardent temperament and buoyant with expectation, a few years before he stood amid his friends 
the delight of them all ; of a searching and inquiring tone of mind, he had dedicated his energies to 
a close inspection of whatever theory bore upon its face the impress of learning ; his profession he 
had early selected, and at this period, afforded bright promises of distinction in its pursuits. Promises 
sadly to be blighted! From some vague and undefinable impression he entertained the idea that 
his death would occur on a particular and predestined day, and from this cause alone, arose the 
gloom that shrouded his every thought and action. In those seasons of reverie, nu jocund voice of 
friendship could wean him from the contemplation of the future, In the ordinary intercourse of life, 
he demeaned himself in all its duties and civilities, in a manner that betokened in him a high sense 
of honor and capacity. Bereft of the fostering influence of relatives, he had in their stead retained 
the confidence of those in whose society the blandishments of his manners and the easy elegance of 
his conversation had won for him a regard as pleasing as it was deserved, Meron was one of that 
order of persons whose refined spirit'could never brook an action that wore in its semblance the de- 
parture from a manly and honorable course. He saw around him a commingled mass of humanity, 
whose chief object was engrossed in the grovelling pursuit of lucre, and his soul sickened at what 
he thought their mean and overreaching policy. He had read and heard of the veteran who bled 
in the wars of his country, confined within the dungeon walls of a common prison—his crime, an 
insignificant debt, while the heartless creditor, living under and enjoying the blessings which that 
old man had toiled to achieve, stood by and claimed his own, aye! to the veriest farthing. The 
lonely hearth and squalid tatters of poverty too, were scenes which though he might fain blot them 
from his vision, could not be banished from his sympathy. The fell dominion of unbridled vice threw 
acold, an icy chain around the warm filaments of his heart, that froze it into an apathy for mankind, 
verging almost to hate. His sensitive nature would invariably prompt him to dweil on the dark side 
of every picture, both that he might contemn it, and at the same time indulge in his reflections on 
the base depravity that he thus saw revealed to him. ‘The position thus assumed, and being an en- 
thusiast in the noble cause of right, and withal possessed of the advantages of youth, education, and 
competency, he determined to have the frown, nay, if need be, the scorn of the multitude, who might 
deride or ridicule his endeavors, recollecting 


“’Tis noble to fall in a great attempt. 


His habits consequent upon too much retirement were of a serious bent, and his aptitude for phi- 
losophie research led him to the investigation of most of the principles that form topics for the 
learned. His fault was here—he believed in a certain and fixed destiny, which neither change of 
circumstances or nature of things could affect, This was the root that rankling, festered the goodly 
tree, just budding forth so fresh with promise. 

« Come, Meron,” exclaimed Romond to his friend, “a walk along the fiver’s bank by this glorious 
twilight hour will be delightful. ‘The cause indeed I cannot divine, it may be from boyish associa- 
tion, or perhaps from congeniality of feeling, but it appears to me that more pleasure is afforded to 
me in your society than in all others; wigh you I can speak as my heart dictates—and this, too, I 
know, that if a score of accusers should rise up against me, armed with your good opinion, I would 
defy them all :—this I have learnt from friendship.” 

Meron to whom this social converge was addressed, was seated in bis study occupied in his usual 
reverie. The doctrine of predestination was engrossing his thoughts, and the scattered books and 
papers were commentaries on the elaborateness of his research. For hours in the loneliness of that 
closet, apart from society, did this mistaken philanthropist and scholar dream in waking abstraction 
over the probabilities of his theory. As Romond concluded his request, and was about taking him 
by the hand, he was surprised by the wild glare that shone upon him from the full dark eyes of 
Meron; his manner so changed! Where were now the gentleness and docility, so strong!y con- 
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trasted with his present aspect. An energetic fire—an inspiration seemed to possess him as he ex- 


“Thou att the man! my destroyer! Who brought you here? strike, if thou canst! and then 
proclaim to the world you too have killed afellow-creature—a friend—a bosom one! noble act! 
They will applaud you for it: but be sure you fabricate some tale of plausibility—some deceit or 
treachery of mine, which they will credit, and you have gained for yourself a name among your 
fellows. But is this the fated day! No. Yet there stands my destroyer. Fiend! I defy thee, for 
ray time is not yet come, I will abide it.” Having concluded this rhapsody, he relaxed not his 
muscles, nor changed the fixed gaze that rivetted Romond to him, but exhausted by the unequal 
efforts of his disordered brain, he relapsed into an almost insensible stupor. Romond supported him, 
and strove to recall his scattered senses; he awoke as from a vision, and complaining momentarily of 
some serious disquictude, inquired—* whether he had been waiting for him long.” 

The tie of friendship that cemented the union of Meron and Romond was strengthened by every 
feeling of respect and affection, Years had they lived and grown together, their diversions mutual 
and their pursuits blended to the same common end. Continually in each others society, they had 
imagined to themselves a miniature world, wherein they, the chief actors, noted the traits of each 
others character, and so moulded them that the one seemed but a reflection of the other, But here 
thev differed. Meron was a Predestinarian. He intuitively believed that that cherished object, his 
boyhood’s companion—the sharer of his joys and ills—in whom he never knew a wilful act that 
tended to his prejadice—was to be his murderer—that Fate liad fixed his time, whose heavy hand 
was to strike him down an unresisting victim. 

*T was twilight; the river rippled joyously along in its eddying course, while the dark green hills in 
the vita mellowed by the declining light, were shadowed forth in all the sombre and holy grandeur 
of the universal spirit. ‘Mid this scene of loveliness, the two friends strolled on alive to the fascina- 
tions of the ever opening prospect. Theirs was a mutual pleasure—that of well attuned and sympa- 
thetic spirits. How grateful to them, then, were the thanks of some befriended passer by, who had 
partaken of their charities, extended to him at some crisis of misfortune—or the gladsome laugh of 
childhood, that welcomed them to the cot made happy by their saving relief. These greetings met 
them where’er they turned ; they were the effusions of gratitude from those whose hearts yearned 
in thankfulness for favor received, Indeed so much had the manners and actions of these young 
men gained the affections of the neighbming country people, that their presence was always the 
foretoken of gladness. How grateful these tributes! Could monarchs command them? no: this 
homage to virtue might only be envied. Elated by the welcome they received, they strolled along 
the river’s edge until an abruptly rising eminence caused them to turn aside, and seek the sober 
quiet of an adjacent slope, which studded with rocks and trees, blended the picturesque with the 
dusky grandeut of the outstretched landscape. In the west yet lingered some liquid tints of rosy light, 
which bathing the horizon with their heavenly spleador, seemed to embody forth the spiritual realities 
of the blessed. ‘The soul loves concourse with these ethereal imaginings, which at times seem to 
afford us a glimpse into the veiled futurity of the grave. Obedient to this impulse, Meron and Ro- 
mond, as day slumbered into night, sat in mute contemplation of the glories that encircled them. 

Meron at length spoke. “ Romond I've been bearing a grievous weight upon my mind for years, 
and since now | can speak of it dispa»sonately in thet ranquillity of this holy hour, bear with me, 
my friend, while I impart its nature. Deride me for entertaining a foible if you will, but teach me 
to forget the theme. I'm a fatalist: my reason convinces me of it; and to shake off the impression 
is for the miserable and condemned captive to sever the chains that bind him to his destiny. An 
appointed doom is the common lot, ‘This fair Earth and all its fairer denizens are but the harvest- 
field at the ripening of which Time's relentless weapon shall utterly destroy. ¢ ‘I'he heavens shall 
be rolled together like a scroll.’ Mark the sacred prophecy. Why !—from the beginning 'twas 
ordained, Both revelation and nature inculcate a knowledge of divinity, and the vast complexity of 
things connected with it. Revelation commands us—for itis based on miracle; human knowledge 
founded on the records of authentic history, sacred and profane, declares this. On the contrary, 
Nature persuades us, addresses our understanding and speaks to our wayward hearts, which respon- 
sive vibrate to the touch, and thus it is, that | see made manifest in colors of living light, the 
infinite goodness of God—the grand sublimity of revealed power—the gentle whisperings of the 
voice of Nature! God-like agents. Here in this dancing rivulet kissing the dews from off the bend- 
ing flower, may we see portrayed the true picture of simple loveliness—nay, open the book of Nature 
at any page, and there read reason, and ‘ rise from Natme up to Nature’s God.’ Romond, mark 
me, there is a lesson to be learnt from a source where men least have recourse to. 


71091 craven. 


“Turn thyself in upon thyself, and hold commune with that eternal spirit there, which by times 
emulates the rage of the devastating storm, or the tranquillity of the sleeping statlight ; oft it assumes 
a middle aspect, and seems to sport the creature of circumstances—now pleased—perplexed—fretful : 
= inquisitive, and seeking by its own agency an insight into the mysteries of the unexplored 

uture,” 
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“ But Meron,” responded Romond, “ why should you thus embitter your existence by subjecting 
your faculties to the ordeal of investigating such a subtle essence, nay, I may term it—idea/ nonentity. 
Would you arrogate to yourself powers which belong to God-heud alone, and take upon yourself to 
decide on events solely because you have an impression of their happening. Meron, my friend, 
this is madness, and in you, at least, unpardonable.” 

“ Well, well, chide me for this weaknevs if you please, but be assured that such root has it taken 
in my brain, that to eradicate it will be to tear up the foundation of my mind, and make me, indeed, 
a moral wreck. Romund, if I am verging to it now, let me know it.” 

Momentarily aroused, he spoke with a strange wildness, subdued by a certain self-control. Theze 
was a pent up storm—a raging within, that seemed to struggle with itself, but suddenly calmed as 
if by the exertion of some superhuman influence. 

“ Romond, listen to what I now say, nor start at the recital. You are my fated destroyer /! The 
day, the hour, is fast approaching, that will witness the act that is to consign me—me, whom you 
have always loved—to the grave. This it is that has luin like a foul incumbus upon me in my 
sleeping hours, and haunted the bright visions of my dreams, until I've sprung from my restless couch 
and struggled with a phantom—it had your garb, face and form, but unlike a murderer, it smiled 
upon me, aud seemed to court my favor ; it looked as you now look, and as I scanned the shadowy 
spectre, cold drops of fear oozed from my aching brow. It aimed the deadly weapon, and through 
my curtained sleep, I saw and cowered at—thy presence! I'm doomed. Romond, uve as I be- 
hold you I believe me of the certainty of my approaching death, this in itself should not disturb me, 
but when I reflect on the actor—that you should be the perpetrator—you, whom I have so long 
loved—’tis horror! and I gasp for breath—the thought chokes my utterance—I despair !” 

Such were his wild shapsodies, and his impassioned gestures too well gave fearful note of the 
struggling encounter of his feelings. Romond was silent, and absorbed in grief at the recollection 
of the past, and the reality of the present. ‘The disordered state of mind portrayed to him v hen he 
had called upon his friend that day, coupled with what he had just heard, held his senses in suspense. 
Momentarly he doubted the truth of what had occurred. 

Could it be possible that he to whom he had hitherto looked up to as possessing a mind and heart, 
the one as remarkable for its well regulated strength, as the other for its enduring goodness, should 
be thus fallen ! 

Romond wept. 

That most pernicious bane to our well being, repose, and governance of our actions—a belief in 
predestination was the canker worm that preyed upon his mind, reducing its symmetry and solidity, 
until the stately edifice tottered under the pressure of its own weight. Such was its effect on Meron, 
a commentary on the weakness and instability of the most gifted capacities, when bereft of the 
simplest elements of common reason. Vainly did Romond philosophize on the wild absurdity of 
what he termed the caprice of his friend. An indifferent and moody abstraction was all that was 
evidenced by Meron to the urgent appeals v hich Ronsond’s eloquence of soul poured into the hearing 
but not the feelings of the predestinarian. 

Arm in arm they retraced their steps homeward, but with what different emotions. ‘The one like 
a condemned felon, sullenly hooding over the misery of his fate, the other, infusing the balm of 
consolation into the woundeu spirit, and sceking to reclaim a friend fiom error. If we would dilate 
on the affections, that ivy-like entwined themselves around the very existence of these young men, 
we must dwell on their early friendship, and observe how the first mouldings of sympathy, perfected 
that esteem, that mutual pleasure in cach other’s society, in fine, that holy alliance of their every 
thought and feeling. 

As rivulets fed by continual dews and showers run rippling on, increasing their tiny limits, till 
at length they burst with a joyous bound, and mingle their flowing waters, in the wide expanse of 
the broad and noble stream ; so grew and flourished the intercourse of those thus commingling to- 
gether the bright glad waters of the heart. ‘Time and its changes had wrought no blight in the 
affections thus holily matured, except in the individual sensations of Meron. What behoved to him 
the exhibitions of those virtues which do honor to man’s nature? Could Friendship drive off the 
dungeon gloom that pervaded the inmost recesses of his soul. It could not. Despair came to the 
relief of his shattered intellect. 

Some few days after the time of the above narrated incidents, Meron was laid on the bed of sick- 
ness, and when the fever was on him, he would call loudly on Romond, reproaching him for his 
criminal intent, would fasten his clenched hands before his distempered vision, and raving, upbraid 
the partner of his youth for his teachery. ‘The sedulous attention of medical men of the first re- 
pute could not alleviate his condition, or expel the phasma, that in reality was the sole and efficient 
cause of his present woes. Solicitude of the dearest and tenderest kind availed nothing ; in his dis- 
ordered exclamatiuns the eventful period now within a few days of its consummation, was the all 
abserbing topic. His attendants, conscious of the importance of that day in effecting a convalescence, 
used their best endeavors in soothing the irritation of his mind. His companions by his bedside 
strove in gentlest manner to wean him from his infiumity. But his “Romond,” « his friend,” were 
his only responses. 
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The day anived, From the moment the sun’s bright beams struggled through the bowed case- 
ment, he assumed the aspect of a strange and subdued terror, as if the epochs of a life were blended 
within the compass of a few short hours. An unnatural fire glowed and glared from his full dark 
eyes that seemed to burn their sockets, Although his room bore the semblance of a living sepulchre, 
such death-like stillness pervaded it, yet ever and anon would he raise his body from the couch and 
hurriedly throwing aside the curtain, peer into the darkness beyond, apprehensive of his doom. 

By the requirements of his physician strict care was taken that none be admitted during the day, 
in obedience to which all ingress to his chamber was prevented. 

At home, not far from the residence of his sick friend, sat Romond, watching the anxious moments 
as they progressed and eagerly intent on the issue of the trial. He sighed over the scenes that once 
were, and yet gloried in the anticipations of brightening hopes, 

“ Let this day be past,” he exclaimed, “and to-morrow restores me to what my heart most earnest- 
ly craves. Oh, Friendship! blest of human attributes, what honied drops can’st thou instil into the 
fragrant flowers of the affections, giving to life the fairest, sweetest fascination. ‘To-morrow! and 
what a happy meeting. LHe convinced of the error of his ways—imyself once more returned to the 
place I had held in his regard. Fly on apace, ye sluggish hours, and give to'Friendship—its own.” 

Filled with such generous emotions did Romond pass that eventful day. At length the shadows 
of the night darkened around him, and yet Meron lived ; morning came and with it was witnessed 
the triumph of reason over the errors of predestination, If he had consulted his feelings alone, Ro- 
mond would have rushed to embrace his friend, but was prevented by the solicitation of the physi- 
cian. However he was told that Meron had so far recovered as not to evince a vestige of the phrenzy 
that had possessed him. ‘To consummate his happiness it only remained for him to congratulate 
Meron on his restoration to health, and thus to cure him of the cause of his illness, an overweening 
belief in predestination. Joyous epoch! On the evening of that day Romond accordingly left his 
home, and wended his hasty and delighted steps towards the social idol of his thoughts, A slight 
shower had just fallen, and the spangled drops shone like glistening gems in the cool twilight air, 
while the various rich and waving crops, browning for the harvest, added an entirety to the pleasur- 
able vbjects around, imparting a serene gratification in the bosom of Romond, « What a world of 
beneficence,” exclaimed he, as he walked. “ Yes, it must be so, there is a sympathetic cord in our 
natures, degenerate though we be, which vibrates to the song of the soul—a strain of beatitude—a 
heavenly inspiration ; even now I feel it.” 

Elated with this hope, he soon arrived at the well known mansion. The customary salutation 
awaited him. All were as happy as renovated hopes could make them. Romond ascended to the 
room of his friend. With the door ajar, he gazed in upon him. He slept—a favorable opportunity 
to watch the features of the predestined, ‘That placid serenity which had won over so many to its 
possessor, now glowed over his placid features with ineffable sweetness. 

The dawn of youth’s bight season yet gave indication of the full and perfect day of life: and 
oh! what transport to him who now bent over his couch, were the expression of returning health, 
and the re-establishment of the empire of reason. This to him was indeed a feast of the affections— 
a day dream of resplendent promise. He spoke to him in kindly accent, in soothing manner took 
his hand, and pressed it to his own. 

Meron slowly awoke—stared vacantly on Romond—groaned, then da:ting upon him, with tiger- 
like ferocity, with maniac violence, clutched him by the throat! Soul-sickening scene! The 
frenzied fatalist, as if to vie with the blackened guilt of the first fraternal sin, screamed defiance over 
the person of his prostrate, bleeding victim; it seemed as if the king of darkness had been invoked to 
consummate an act at which humanity recoils, Grasping a pistol, which lay concealed under his 
pillow, he aimed it—fired !—and thus by his own hand fell the bosom companion of his early years :— 
he, who was the predestined murderer of yesterday, was the confiding and slaughtered friend of to- 
day. The fruit of Predestination—destroyer of every virtuous and. moral incentives to our actions. 

What shall we say of the perpetrator !--this—that from that moment—he was a raving madman. 
A faint ray of returning reason had enabled him to scan the horrid act, and then, in pity for ever 
took its flight. The thought, that he, of all others, should be the actor—nay, the fiend! was iu 
itself a moral thunderbolt that shivered and smote him with resistless might ; he yielded to the stroke, 
like the storm-rooted flower, lived a short and wretched period, till pitying Providence severed the 
chord that connected the lost spirit to its unnatural tenement. Ob, Man! fearfully and wonderfully 
art thou made. To how many servile influences—the slave! From the cradle to the grave, thy 
history is but a continued series of cares and vexations, the fruits of thine own weakness and in- 
consistency :—then mould thyself to the image of thy God. Possessed of faculties, which if properly 
controlled, would establish thee in ‘strength, yet deluded by dogmas, pride, passion, and prejudice, 
you fall the patient victim to thine own misguided imaginings. 









YES! TELL ME OF MY MOTHER! 


Yess ! tell me of my Mother—for my pulse scarce throbs the while 
You paint to me her angel look, the starlight of her smile ; 

The softened impress of her soul her very accents took 

Like music of Eolian chords, or tone of bosky brook ; 

Her eye that beamed with tenderness, her brow with talent rare, 
Her cheek—but, ah! the spoiler had placed his signet there. 


I will hush my heart’s proud beating and still ry spirit wild, 

"Till listening I seem again to be that happy child 

Who used to cull the flowers of morn in all their freshest bloom, 
Then seek with stealthy step her couch within the darkened room ; 
Whov loved to cool her parched skin—her faded lip to press 

That seemed to murmur forth his name, and murmuring to bless. 


Yes! tell me of my Mother—for the world’s tempestuous jar 

Can never sweep from out my breast the mem’ry of the star 

That shed such gentle lustre from life’s blue and early sky, 

No after rays however bright can witii its splendor vie— 

The flaunting light of wayward Love, Ambition’s fleeting gleam, 
Or Pleasure’s glare grow pale, and fade before its heaven-lit beam. 


No blissful day-dream yet hath cheered the loneness of my heart, 
By fond Hope wildly woven, but her image bore its part ; 

And oft when o’er my senses sleep her mantlet soft hath thrown, 
A gentle form bends o’er my couch whose shadowy features own 
A Sister's look, save pale and meek as such you said she bore— 
With morning’s light those visions fleet, and I am sad once more. 


Yes! tel! me of my Mother—for remembrance of the past 

Can steal some drops of bitterness that in my cup are cast ; 

To me the time gone by is like the fabled silver string 

Of the lyre whose dreamy tone sweet forgetfulness could bring, 
Though its music findeth me in malady and sorrow 

The present is forgotten, undreaded is the morrow. 


Many a time when Autumn’s moon was fading o'er the hill, 

And silence left its mountain home the slumbering vale to fill, 

I’ve stretched myself along the grave where sweet briars gently waved, 

And in the holy calmness there my troubled spirit laved 

’Till every thought grew pure and bright as infant's sinless brow— 

But few short years huve fled since then—where are those pure thoughts now ? 


Yes! tell me of my Mother—for amid the careless throng 

Where Pleasure whirls in giddy dance, and weaves her syren song, 
Iam not as I have been where a voice each streamlet lent, 

And echoing from ancestral tombs admonishment was sent, 

To remind me of the innocence my childhood’s bosom wore 

And bid me be as innocent ’till that bosom beats no more. 


Then tell me on—I will not tire, for every word doth rol! 

Like a cool refreshing wave through the desert of my soul, 
That wakens as it rushes on the soft and soothing strain 

Of feelings that so long unheard and musicless have lain, 

And bids Affection’s fiowrets, that were withered in their bloom, 
To spring again to loveliness, and shed their sweet perfume. 
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Ginrty and I reposed upon the summit of a rock which capped one of the highest hills in the val- 
ley, and looked upon the far-stresezed land below. Girty had lost, in early youth, a mother, whose me- 
mory clung around his heart. He had been treated, like myself, with brutality by his father, but the 
mild disposition of his mother invariably soothed the pangs which his father occasioned. The good 
aie commonly taken first, and Girty, at an early age, was deprived of his mother, whose spirit he 
often said had taken its abode under the form of a dove ;* consequently, he would never injure one 
of those birds, , 

While we lay upon the rock, a dove perched upon a tall tree, and in its _— plaintive voice, 
sang its low melancholy song. There is a peculiar eflect conveyed with this bird’s song, which hap- 
pily concords with our natures when its fire is partly quenched with grief. The bird never sings 
unless deprived of its mate, or of its young, and then there is such a deep pathos mingled with its 
strain, and which appears to me the only combination of sounds that can convey an idea of udler 
loneliness. Girty lay upon his back, looking upon his favorite bird, which ever and anon breathed 
its mournful notes, apparently unconscious of the many discordant screams of the woodpeckers 
around it. For the first time in my life, 1 saw Girty affected, even to tears—the bold lion was a lamb. 

While Girty indulged in his thoughts, and looked upon his favorite bird, 1 gazed upon the lovely 
landscape beneath me. The beautiful Miami glided beneath my eye, with its banks lined with trees, 
which threw their tall shadows in the water, and presented a refuge for the kingfisher, which sat, 
with eagle eyes, watching the fish, that occasionally ruffled its calm surface, as they leaped into 
the air. Sometimes the shrill cry of the kingfisher would reach my ear, and darting into the wa- 
ter, with a wilde: scream beat away its prey. The Miami stretched as far as the eye could see, till 
it appeared at the fur distance like a golden thread carelessly thrown upon the beautiful map, as the 
declining sun’s rays were reflected from its surface. Farther on, the dense wilderness commenced ab- 
ruptly, as if the woodman’s axe had cleared an open space for his little farm ; but it was not so, for 
none but ourselves and the aborigines had trod there—no other white man had yet gazed upon the 
beautiful scene—the axe had not marred the beauty of the landscape—nor the rifle driven away the 
deer, which I could see grazing carelessly, unconscious of the proximity of a deadly enemy. This 
side of the wilderness, the brush prairie spread over a great extent, while here and there rose a 
towering oak which had been touched by the lightning, yet still threw up its head, and spread 
out its giant arms tc the blast, as if mocking the storms which for centuries had passed by it harm- 
lessly—but time was silently accomplishing what the rough storms could not; the bark had de- 
cayed and fallen in long strips to the ground ; the dry and withered limbs were hanging by their 
parent boughs, trembling with the gentlest gale ; the huge arms, which had sheltered from the storms 
the many animals that dwelt there, were now sapless and withered, and the woodpeckers preyed 
upon the worms which gnawed its heart. The sun was reclining behind a mountain of clouds at the 
far west, of a thousand airy and fantastic shapes, and of all the evanescent shades of the rainbow— 
from the deep cerulean blue to the mild and lovely carmine—while the objeets below appeared to 
partake of the heavenly colors and sparkled with a ruddy glow. Mountain upon mountain of clouds 
appeared piled up, apparently of porphyry. sapphires, emeralds, and diamonds. I gazed upon this 
lovely sight in silent rapture. 

Girty remained wrapped in profound thought. The wind now arose, and bore along the breath 
of the myriads of flowers upon its bosom, and the birds at once ceased singing. I looked up, and 















































* Girty had somehow imbibed the Platonic doctrine of transmigration, and imagined that the soul 
of the departed never left this beautiful world, but still lingered here, clothed with the material part 
of some animal, possessing in a great degree the minds, freed from its worst faculties. 
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the bright clouds had changed ; a deep blue curtain had apparently fallen over them; the gold, the 
silver, and the crimson had faded away, and the sun had departed ; the lovely landscape beneath ap- 
peared wrapped in a gloomy fog—it was night. The whippoorwill and the bat fluttered over our 
heads, and the owl's wild laugh could be heard from the wilderness, like some evil spirit exulting 
over the departure of day ; the cry of the night-hawk, and the angry howl of the wolves, which had 
now left their lairs, and were prowling about to glut themselves upon some unfortunate deer, 

The dove which Girty had been listening to, now ceased its mourning, and spreading out its 
wings, sailed for its lonely nest ; gradually it receded in the gloom, till its form was almost lost from 
our sight, whee it turned, and with a wild scream, again flew towards us. The cause of its pecu- 
liar motions was now solved. With wide spread wings and rapid evolutions, a large night-hawk 
followed close upon it, and with a terrific scream, darted upon the bird, and bore it shrieking down 
the hill. Girty sprang upon his feet; his face was flushed with excitement; he compressed his lips, 
as was his habit when excited or in danger, and rushed down the steep, with his finger upon the 
trigger of his gun. I followed as rapidly as the darkness would permit, but Girty soon ieft me be- 
hind, and his heavy tread died away at the distance, I slowly took my way down the hill, guessing 
at the course my companion had taken, and listening for the report of his gun, till it became so dark 
I could scarcely see my land before me. I sat on a log at the bottom of the hill, and, to pass away 
the time till the moon should rise, washed out my gun in a brook which flowed at my feet. I knew 
Girty was within an easy distance, and every little sound that was berne on the air made me start, 
thinking it was the report of his gun. 

At length, as I had just finished cleaning out my piece, a feint report, which might be more than 
a mile off, reached my ear. I shouldered my gun, and rapidly commenced my march for the direc- 
tion whence the sound proceeded. It was dark, and the hazel bushes were so completely matted, 
that in a short time I got so entangled I could not move without getting my face scratched ; so I re- 
mained where [ was till the moon had risen, when I again commenced my laborious journey for the 
wilderness, which rose abruptly from the low hazel bushes, and appeared, by the pale light of the 
moon, like the rocky bank of some large river which I was then in. 

I progressed slowly. As I walked, | whiled away the time by singing to the extent of my voice, 
hoping my friend would hear me and answer ; but it was only answered by the wolves with a long 
dismal howl, that ended in broken notes, similar to the barking of a dog. I fired my gun in the air, 
and stood for some time in one spot listening—nought but the same monotonous bark reached my 
ears. I loaded my gun, and continued my march. When within one hundred yards of the woods, 
I observed the dusky forms of apparently hundreds of wolves, which were afraid to venture in the 
moonlight, but kept as much as possible in the shade of the trees, where they kept up a continual 
howl. I was well aware of the savage and bold nature of these animals when half famished, and 
my anxicty increased as [ approximated the woods ; for the nearer I advanced the louder the animals 
howled. 

I was now in a dilemma. My pride would not permit me to retreat; still I feared to encounter 
such > number of starving wolves, I stood doubting what to do, and own I felt ashamed to be 
bellieu by a gang of cowardly wolves; still I was experienced enough in their natures to know that 
their courage increased in a direct ratio with their hunger. I now observed them jumping, and for 
the first time conjectured the cause of this assemblage. I could indistinctly see in the moonlight a 
deer suspended by a sapling about ten feet from the ground, which some large black wolves were 
making very energetic, yet ineffectual, leaps to reach. My plans had to be soon taken, for already 
the wolves saw me, and were venturing out in the light, with their keen eyes glittering like red hot 
coals, and their long teeth shone in the moonlight like ivory. _Wolves—and, in fact, nearly all wild 
animals—are afraid of fire. I drew from my pocket a ball of tow, and holding it close to the trigger 
of my gun, fired it off With one wild howl, which echoed far among the trees, like the equally 
wild voices of as many Indian wariors, they rushed in the woods, and were hid in the darkness ; 
nothing could be seen of them but their eyes, which appeared as if the woods were alive with coals 
of fire, that twinkled like bright stars of a fair night. ‘The tow caught fire, and I waved it over my 
head till well ignited, and then laying it on the ground, I gathered a few dry sticks, and soon had a 
bright blazing fire, which shed its lustre around, and discovered distinctly the forms of wolves in 
every direction. I could perceive them leaping the high bushes around me, and their rapid breath- 
ing could be distinctly heard from the woods, as they, nearly exhausted, continued their efforts at 
the suspended decr. I siezed a fire-brand, and examined the carcass: it appeared as if it had been 
killed at least twelve hours, and Girty had not been away more than half that time, so I knew that 
Indians had been about, and would be certain to return; besides Girty could not have shot it, or | 
would have heard the report of his gun. 

I kept up my fire, ant shot four wolves ; which lesson kept the rest beyond the light of the fire, but - 
occasionally one would venture to the buck, and afte: one or two leaps, hurry in the dark again. 
About an hour before day, as I was just cocking my gun at a wolf, I heard a cry like an owl; ano- 
ther succeeded it, like the bark of a mastiff, which was immediately followed by a cry similar to a 
turkey. ‘These imitations were good, and might deceive an inexperienced ear, but they could not 
deceive mine—there was too much of the human voice in the sounds, which, particularly that of 
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the turkey, sounded familiar to my ear, and I began to suspect that perhaps my comrade was striving 
to play a trick on me; still I took the precaution to retire beyond the light of the fire, for fear 1 
might be mistaken. ‘The wolves gathered close around me, and snapped their teeth quite malig- 
nantly, apparently disposed to eat me, despite my exertions to keep them off. I drew out my hat- 
chet, and with it in one hand, and my gun in the other, awaited the confirmation of my suspicions. 
I listened, but could hear nothing ; for the wolves, which formed a ring around me, kept up a con- 
tinual snapping and growling, and occasionally [ would have to make a slight noise, in order to 
frighten one away that would have the temerity to venture almost on me. In this disagrecble kind 
of suspense I remained about half an hour, when I heard the dry sticks slightly crack, as if some 
one was walking slow and lightly, and also distinguished voices in a whisper. ‘They were directly 
between me and the fire, and were coming towards me ; I stealthily glided around the tree as the 
forms of two men passed, treading lightly, and walking very slow. It was so dark that I could not 
see whether they were white men or Indians. They were not nore than ten feet from me, but their 
whispers were so low, I could not hear whether they spoke the Indian language or my own. The 
fire was blazing brightly, and near it lay the dead bodies of four wolves, and my own racoon-skin 
cap, which I had forgotten to put on when I left the fire. After a long consultation, which was car- 
ried on in such a low tone as to be inaudible to me, one exclaimed, in a voice little over a whisper— 

“ Pete, you go round the fire, keeping out of its light, make some noise, and I will shoot.” 

This voice was as familiar to my ears as Girty’s; it was the voice of my friend, John Walker, 
and I knew the other to be Peter Smith—two young hunters, who I knew were out at this time, 
trapping otter. My heart bounded with joy to see two beings of my own species in this wilderness, 
where I expected to see nothing but wild animals and more dangerous men, “ I'll have some sport 
with them,” thought I, as I prepared to arouse the lion within them, by impressing them with the 
belief that they were about having a brush with Indians. This was dangerous sport for me, for these 
men were dead shots with the rifle, which they could use in the dark nearly as well as in the light, 
if the object was only distinguishable; still I could not resist the temptation of enjoying some sport 
at their expense, as [ had undergone some anxiety on their account. Smith was stealthily walking 
around the fire, occasionally making a noise, to arouse some s!zeping Indian, while I heard the click 
of Walker's gun, who was now prepured to shoot at the shortest warning. He stood but a few feet 
from me—I raised my gun over his head and fired ; the flash, for a moment, lighted the whole space 
around; the wolves yelled—Walker yelled louder, and Smith answered. Before I could more than 
leave the spot where I stood, Walker fired; he had seen me by the flash of the gun, but not with 
sufficient distinctness to discern me from an Indian—my fortunate move saved me from Walker’s 
ball, which could not have passed farther than a few inches from me. I sang out a real Indian war- 
ery, and drawing my hatchet, brandished it over my head, while Waiker, from his movements, was 
preparing for a rough-and-tumbie fight, with his knife in his hand, which occasionally, as the blade 
received and refle~ted the light from the fire, shone like silver. Peter Smith was advancing rapidly 
to Walker's aid, and I began to think it time to make myself known, ot I would have a double 
chance of being scalped in the dark ; so I sang out to Walker to desist. 

“ Who the devil are you 1” cried Walker. 

I burst out in a laugh, and my voice betrayed me. We went to the fire, laughing over the fright 
they had undergone, and prepared to cook our breakfast. "The first red streaks of morning began to 
appear in the east, and after a few final and desperate attempts to reach the deer. the wolves, as if 
by mutual agreement, all at once disappeared. [ informed my companions of Girty’s absence, and 
of the suspended deer—which they had not shot; therefore, my suspicions about the Indians were 
not at all decreased. 

About daylight, Girty arrived, hungry and exhausted ; he had been fighting wolves all night, and 
consequently had not enjoyed one hour’s sleep, He saw the light of our fire, but could not reach 
us sooner; every moment he was forced to turn about and fight off the wolves. For many years 
after these events, this spot was famous for wolves ; but as the population increased, they were driven 
off, or killed, for the sport of hunting them. 

[To be continuec,} 


DECEMBER 


Tis dark December now. ‘The early eves But though all things seem sad without our 
Are starless, long, and cold ;—the rain-winds doors, 
moan Within sits Christmas at the board of cheer, 
Like pining spirits ;—night seems never gone; | Heaped with large tithings of the Months and 
The day delightless dies, and morning grieves ;— Year ;— 
The robin perches most on household eaves, Wild Wit hath now his whim—ligh’ Laught- 
Craving the crumbs he sings for from the ter roars, 
kind ;— Till Masie lifts her voice—and Wealth’s warm 
The slim deer shelter from the bitter wind hearth 
Behind broad trees, couching on withered leaves. | Hath its bright eyes, old wines, brisk fires, dance, 
song, and mirth. 








PRINCEPS 


TIBICEN. 


A RESUSCITATED JOE.* 


Tagne certainly is no more dangerous thing 
Than vanity ; 
As you shall see, 
If you’ll but read the history 
Of him, who of flute players was styled the king. 
He played night after night at Drury lane, 
And his reception made him very vain, 
He'd been encored so oft—they clapped so loud, 
He fairly lost his wits, and grew exceeding proud. 


It chanced, one night, in shifting of the scene, 
A peg, 

Which was not fastened as it should have been, 
Slipped out of place, 

And down the scene came thundering on the stage, 

Slap on the tooting wonder of the age, 
And broke his leg. 

Slowly our hero from the stage was led, 

And, groaning sadly, taken home to bed. 
Months passed away, 
And there he lay ; 

A thousand busy rumors circulate 

About the poor, unhappy flutist’s fate. 
Some said 
That he was dead, 
And actually buried ; 

Whilst others, with a knowing kind of leer, 
Checked every body’s consternation 
With the important information, 

That, prior to the closing of the year, 

Once more before the public Fluty would appear. 


At last, 

Thanks to the doctor’s healing art, 
The crisis past, 

He got right well and able to resume his pat. 
It was upon the very night 

On which king George the Third was there ; 
And, as was right, 





Flocked thither all the noble, rich and gay and fair. 

"T'was quite the thing; 

And, as is usual upon such occasion, 
To gratify a loyal happy nation, 
Some how, 
Just as our flutist made his first lew bow, 

The orchestra struck up “ God save the king.” 
All hats were off—claps sounded loud and long, 
And all united in the loyal song. 

With swelling heart, he bowed still lower down; 

He felt as ought to feel the favorite of the town. 
This cordial salutation— 

This loud and deafening applause, 

Without a pause— 
This anthem of the nation, 

Conveying such a delicate compliment, 

For him, the king of music, only could be meant. 


A gentleman, who in the stag> >ox sat, 
Observing Fluty’s sad cor 
And deeming the occasion , 
For harmless fun, 
Hinted the joke to one on the next seat ; 
His neighbor whispered to a third, 
He to a fourth—a fifth. Soon, round the word 
Through all the theatre like wild fire ran, 
Till not a man, 
Woman, or child, in boxes, pit, or gallery, 
But was quite eager to enjoy the raillery. 
“ Once more God save the king,” they shout with 
zeal— 
There stood the wonder of the age— 
The wonder of the age there stood— 
Tears in his eyes, brimful of gratitude— 
Bowing and blowing kisses to the pit. 
When, quite unable thus to stomach it, 
Amidst a shower of orange peel, 
The audience, hissing, drove him from the stage. 
L. 


* Pheedrus, 5 Lib., 7 Feb. The original of the “ Old Joe Resuscitated,” in the August number, is 
found in Phaedrus, Lib. 5, Feb. 5. 
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FIRE-SIDE 


For very want of thought and occupation, 
Upon my fire, as broad and high it blazed, 
In idle and unweeting mood I gazed, 

And in that mass of bright and glowing things 
Fancy, which in such moments readiest springs, 
Soon found materials for imagination : 

Within the fire, all listless as I mazed, 
There saw I trees and towers and hills and plains, 





SONNET. 


Faces with warm smiles glowing, flocks and 
swains, 
And antic shapes vf laughable creation. 
And thus the poet’s soul of fire contains 
A store of all things bright and glorious, raised 
By fancy, that daft artizan, to shape 
Into fair scenes and forms that nature best may 
ape. W.T.M 





THE SCOTCHMAN AND THE TWA SARKS. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Somes four or five years ago, I met a friend who told me that a shoemaker in Rose street, whom 
he employed, talked a great deal about me, and that if I would call on him he was sure he would 
take it particularly kind. I therefore called and found an oldish dark-faced little man sitting cutting 
leather with specs on. 

« Well,” says I, “ friend, you want me it seems, my name is Mitchell.” 

« Aye,” says he, “ sir, 1 have long wanted to see you, but I never liked to call—ye’ll no mind me 
sir, or I’m cheated.” 

“No,” says I, “I really do not.” 

« Geordie Manners is my name,” says he, “ I was in the company you commanded in the Scotch 
brigade, and if there is a man on earth I owe gratitude to, itis you. Yes, sir, ye saved my life at 
ae time, and then prevented me from being flogged at another ; besides mony other kindnesses, and 
I am unco prood you have been so good as call. Do you no mind me noo, sir, that ye have had 
time to look at me ?” 

“ Indeed no,” says I, “Geordie, I do not recollect you; for I don’t remember having such an ugly 
looking body in my company.” a 

“ Oh, sir,” says he, “ that’s so like your old way ; but remember itis thirty-five years since you 
wsa me, and make allowance for age and change of dress.” 

I then took another keen survey of his black fiz, and said, “ Now | think I do recollect at least 
something of your features ; but tell me,” says I, “ for I forget all about you, how I was of so mach 
service to you.” 

“Well, sir,” says he, “I will begin at the beginning of my story. I was a raw rattling inexperienced 
lad, about nineteen years of age, when I enlisted. I had been brought up a shoemaker, and ina 
frolic took the king’s money, and became a soldier; but I had a sweetheart, and I could not leave 
her, and therefore we got married. Away we went as happy as crickets, and landed with the regi- 
ment at Hilsay barracks, where we were unmercifally drilled for three months, and then embarked 
on board of transports at Portsmouth, to go naebody kent whare. Well, sir, we lay at St. Helen’s 
for at least seven weeks. One day we were going to the West Indies—another day we were going 
to Leel Du, (L’Isle de Dieu,)—another we were going to the coast of France, and so on. A’ ye 
no mind, sir,” says he, “ how we were dumfoundered wi’ contrary stories ?” 

« Quite well,” says I, «« Geordie, go on.” 

« Well, at last,” says Geordie, « an order came to send ashore all the supernumerary wives over 
and above ten to a company, and that the ten per company were to be fixed upon by drawing lots. 
Oh, sir, that was the most awful moment of my life. The thoughts of parting with my dear bonny 
Christy was death to me ; but no time was to be lost—the ten longest cuts in each company of one 
hundred men and perhaps eighteen wives, were to decide our fate, and many an anxious wae-like 
face there were amongst us. At last ye came round yourself with cuts, and after three or four had 
drawn, you called me up. ‘Come along, Manners, and try your luck,’ says you. Weel, sir, the 
light forsook my eyes. I pooed a cut, and jumped right up, not knowing what I was doing; and 
oh ! sir, it was a lang gin. Weel, I thought I would have gone raving mad with joy. I grat wi’ 
pleasure ; and poor Christy was crazed and, deed sir, I thought you was happy tu. An awful scene 
followed, sit ; the strait cuts were all obliged to leave the ship, and mony a sair heart and wat cheek 
was to be seen ; but I was as happy as a king, and far happier, faith. Well, sir, we continued in 
hourly expectations of being ordered to trip our anchors for three days, and when the fourth ar- 
rived, and we were beginning to think we would remain at least another week, a bum-boat came along- 
side that our mess dealt with, and my bonny Christy having a great wish to go ashore for some bits 
of tape, and things o’ that sort, I consented in a rash moment to let her go; but oh, sir! months and 
years of vexation did that consent give me; the boat was not away an hour, when smack went a 
gun from Admiral Christian’s ship, and up went the blue peter! The boatswain’s whistle went to 
my heart. ‘ All hands up to trip anchor.’ Oh, sir, it rings in my auld heart yet. There was a 
hind of gleamor cam ower my een. I got quite stupid. I knew not what passed. A heavy rain 
cam on. I was at last roused up by one of our company. I was wet to the skin. I looked towards 
Portsmouth, I could hardly see it—our transport sailed fast. At last the Isle of Wight was out of 
sight, and my misery was at its height. Weel, sir, to dwell on my situation would be nonsense; 
you can guess, but I can’t tell it ; at one time I thought of jumping overboard—at another I thought 
she might perhaps be in some of the ships that left St. Helen’s the last ; but altogether my mind was 
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any thing but composed, At last I unbuckled my knapsack, and found in it Christy’s twa sarks 
and her bit housewif for keeping her needles and preens. Oh, sir, how the blood ran cauld through 
every vein of my body. I kissed them ten thousand times, and huggit them to my heart. I really 
thought, sir, there was a something of Christy’s heart aboot them—they composed my brain, and I 
determined they should never be out of my possession. My knapsack was any pillow, but before 
laying my head down every night, I slid my hand in, and took all that Christy left, and wept over them 
and pressed them to my bosom. Ye’el mind the storm we had in the Bay of Biscay, sir,” says Geordie. 

« Oh, yes,” says I. 

“I'll never forget that sight,” says Geordie; “there was about nine hundred sail of us, and the 
sight was awful. I'll never see such another in this: world. ‘The waves were as big as Arthur’s 
seat; and when we were doon in the hollow, and looking up we saw mair than half of the ship’s 
bottom that was on the top of the wave before us; and sometimes when our ship was on the top, I 
looked down as if from a precipice, and thinking on poor Christy, I wished from my heart we might 
all go to the bottom;—however, hard as my lot was, I was obliged to bear up. We landed at 
Gibraltar, where we did duty for nine months, and then we went to the Cape for three years, during 
all which time I never heard a word of poor Christy. At last we wete ordered on to Madras, which 
pleased all my comrades; but with regard to myself, I was quite indifferent. Oh, sir, how many 
hundred times have I stole my hand into my knapsack and pooed out some of Christy’s trifles, and 
in the dead of the night, when no human eye witnessed it, how often have I retired behind a gun 
when on guard in Gibraltar, and kissed and weeped over them !—and in the tall wild heather at the 
Cape, how often have I done the same ; and in the burning sands of India, hew often have I stolen 
out from our tents in the night time, and kissed the only relic of my only love! Ah weel, sir, after 
serving in India for nine years, my health got indifferent ; and I, with other twenty-five, were ordered 
home to be discharged. Off we came, and in eight months we were landed and marched into 
barracks at Chatham, where we remained for nearly three months ; but at last an order came for us 
to march to Chelsea, to be inspected. Ah weel, sir, just the night before we marched—and a nasty, 
cold, rainy night it was—one of my comrades came running into the barrack room: ‘ Manners,’ 
says he, ‘there’s a woman wanting you.’ ‘A woman!’ cried J, and in a moment Christy was in 
my aims. Well, sir, I was perfectly delighted and confounded, for I had never heard of her ;—but 
she had heard, for a’ that, of me ; and when she learned I was at Chatham, she did not stay for mair 
news, but off she came. After the first astonishment was over— Geordie,’ says she, ‘ I am wet to 
the skin, and I must go back about a quarter: of a mile for a bundle I left at the public housé there, 
for I was not very fond of the road in the dark.’ ‘If it’s for a dry sark,’ says I, « Christy, wait till 
the morning ; for I have twa of yours that have never been out of my company for thirteen years’— 
I displayed them—we both stared at one another, and my comrades showed their kindly feelings 
towards us by heavy sighs and sobs, and hearty hands-shaking.” 

T was much pleased with *sonest Geordie’s story; “ but,” says I, “tell me how I saved your life, Geordie.” 

“ Oh, sir, I can soon satisfy you on that score, At the battle of Malavilly we had a desperate long 
hot march before the battle began—we discovered the enemy all of a sudden, posted on heights that 
commanded the village, the road, and the ground we were going to occupy, and on we marched in 
line to attack them—I am certain we marched three miles in line ; and what with the heat of the 
sun and the distance we had marched, I, with my mouth parched with biting the cartridge, was just 
going to fall down, when you saw me, and running up, you took my firelock out of my hand, and 
propped me up, and taking your canteen from your back, you gave me a hearty swig of brandy and 
water, and I was myself again in a few minutes—had I fallen down, sir, I would have been cut to 
pieces in a few minutes; for just as I got better, a column of their cavaliy charged our regiment, 
and although none of them got through, there were about half-a-dozen got into our rear by passing 
_ between the flank of the grenadiers and the guns, and one of these cut little Scotty to pieces. He 
had charge of the doctor's instruments, and was killed just on the spot where you helped me from 
falling down five minutes before—do you mind ony thing aboot that, sir ?” says Geordie. 

“Indeed, no,” says I. 

“ Ah, but I will never forget it,” says he. 

“ Well, as to the saving you from a flogging, Geordie,” says I, « tell me about that.” 

“ Well, sir, it was at Seringapatam, I think, about a fortnight after we tgok it, we were paid our 
clearance money, and the whole regiment was drunk for three days. The fitst and second day little 
was said about it ; but when the third day came we were paraded, and a few faults looked over ; but 
when the fourth day came, every thing was expected to be right. Your company’s roll was called 
and all present but me ; in a little I made my appearance, mortal drunk, and wrapped up in a white 
sheet. ‘Corporal Ogg,’ says 'ieutenant Buchan, ‘ take Manners to the guard.’ Well, sir, the word 
was hardly out of his mouth, when you came on parade yourself, and taking Buchan to one side a 
‘little, you whispered to Ogg to take me to my ‘+rrack room, ‘ He'll nostay, sir,’ says Ogg ; ‘he'll 
be oot again when my back’s turned.’ ‘Reid,’ says you to Corporal Reid, ‘go up with Ogg, and 
‘help him to tie Manners to his bed.’ I was tied, sir, to my bed for ten hours, and then I was re- 
leased, and have ever since been most grateful to you, for had I been confined and flogged, it would 
have done no good, for, to the best of my recollection, I never was drunk again in my life.” 
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THE CONVERSATION OF EIROS AND CHARMION. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Erros. Why do you call me Eiros? 

Cuanmion. So henceforward will you always be called. You must forget, too, my earthly name, 
and speak to me as Charmion. 

Ernos. This is indeed no dream ! 

Cuanmion. Dreams are with us no more—but of these mysteries anon. I rejoice to see you 
looking life-like and rational. The film of the shadow has already passed from off your eyes. Be 
of heart, and fear nothing. Your allotted days of stupor have expired ; and, to-morrow, I will my- 
self induct you into the full joys and wonders of your novel existence. 

E:nes. True—I feel no stupor—none at all. The wild sickness and the terrible darkness have 
left me, and I hear no longer that mad, rushing, horrible sound, like the “ voice of many waters.” 
Yet my senses are bewildered, Charmion, with the keenness of their perception of the new. 

Cuanmion. A few days will remove all this—but I fully understand you, and feel for you. It 
is now ten earthly years since I underwent what you undergo—yet the remembrance of it hangs by 
me still. You have now suffered all of pain, however, which you will suffer in Aidenn. 

E:nos. In Aidenn ? 

Caanmion, In Aidenn. 

Erros. Oh God !—pity me, Charmion!—I am overburthened with the majesty of all things— 
of the unknown now known—of the speculative Future merged in the august and certain Present. 

Cuanmion. Grapple not now with such thoughts. To-morrow we will speak of this. Your 
mind wavers, and its agitation will find relief in the exercise of simple memories. Look not around, 
nor forward—but back. I am burning with anxiety to hear the details of that stupendous event 
which threw you among us. Tell me of it. Let us converse of familiar things, in the old familiar 
language of the world which has so fearfully perished. 

E:nos. Most fearfuliy, fearfully !—this is indeed no dream. 

Cuaanmion. Dreams are no more. Was I much mourned, my Eiros! 

E:ros. Mourned, Charmion t—oh deeply. To that last hour of all there hung a cloud of intense 
gloom and devout sorrow over your household. 

Cuanmion. And that last hour—speak of it. Remember that, beyond the naked fact of the 
catastrophe itself, I know nothing. When, coming out from among mankind, I passed into Night 
through the Grave—at that period, if | remember aright, the calamity which overwhelmed you was 
utterly unanticipated. But, indeed, I knew little of the speculative philosophy of the day. 

Ernos. The individual calamity was, as you say, entirely unanticipated ; bui analogous mis- 
fortunes had been long a subject of discussion with astronomers. I need scarce tell you, my friend, 
that, even when you left us, men had agreed to understand those passages in the most holy writings 
which speak of the final destruction of all things by fire, as having reference to the orb of the earth 
alone. But in regard to the immediate agency of the ruin, speculation had been at fault from that 
epoch in astronomical knowledge in which the comets were divested of the terrors of flame. The 
very moderate density of these bodies had been well established. They had been observed to pass 
among the satellites of Jupiter, without bringing about any sensible alteration either in the masses 
or in the orbits of these secondary planets. We had long regarded the wanderers as vapory creations 
of inconceivable tenuity, and as altogether incapable of doing injury to our substantial globe, even in 
the event of contact. But contact was not in any degree dreaded ; for the elements of all the comets 
were accurately known. That among them we should look for the agency of the threatened fiery 
destruction had been for many years considered an inadmissible idea. But wonders and wild fancies 
had been, of late days, strangely rife among mankind ; and, although it was only with a few of the 
ignorant that actual apprehension prevailed upon the announcement by astronomers of a new comet, 
yet this announcement was generally received with I know not what of agitation and mistrust. 

The elements of the strange orb were immediately calculated, and it was at once conceded by alf 
observers that its path, at perihelion, would bring it into very close proximity with the earth. There 
were two or three astronomers, and these of secondary note, who resolutely maintained that a contact 
was inevitable. I cannot very well express to you the effect of this intelligence upon the people. 
For a few short days they would not believe an assertion which their intellect, so long employed 
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among worldly considerations, could not in any manner grasp. But the truth of a vitally important 
fact soon makes its way into the understanding of even the most stolid. Finally, all men saw that 
astronomical knowledge lied not, and they awaited the comet. Its approach was not, at first, seem- 
ingly rapid—nor was its appearance of very unusual character. It was of a dull red, and had little 
pereeptible train. For seven or eight days we saw no material increase in its apparent diameter, and 
but a partial alteration in its color. Meantime, the ordinary affairs of men were discarded, and all 
interests absorbed in a growing discussion, instituted by the philosophic, in respect to the cometary 
nature. Even the grossly ignorant aroused their sluggish capacities to such considerations. The 
learned now gave their intellect—their soul—to no such points as the allaying of fear, or to the sus- 
tenance of loved theory. ‘They sowght—they panted for right views. They groaned for perfected 
knowledge, Truth arose in the purity of her strength and exceeding majesty, and the wise bowed 
down and adored. 

That material injury to our globe or to its inhabitants would result from the apprehended contact, 
was an opinion which hoarly lost ground among the wise—and the wise were now freely permitted 
to rule the reason and the fancy of the crowd. It was demonatrated, that the density of the comet’s 
nucleus was far less than that of our rarest gas; and its harmless passage among the satellites of 
Jupiter was a point strongly insisted upon, and one which served greatly to allay terror, ‘Theologists, 
with an earnestness fear-enkindied, dwelt upon the biblical prophecies, and expounded them to the 
people with a directness and simplicity, of which no previous instance had been known. That the 
final destruction of the earth must be brought about by the agency of fire, was urged with a spirit 
that enforced every where conviction ; and that the comets were of no fiery nature (as all men now 
knew) was a truth which relieved all, in a great measure, from the apprehension of the greatcalamity 
foretold. It is noticeable that the popular prejudices and vulgar errors in regard to pestilences and 
wars—-errors which were wont to prevail upon every appearance of a comet—were now altogether 
unknown. As if by somo sudden convulsive exertion, reason had at once hurled superstition from 
her threne. The feeblest understanding had derived vigor from etoessive interest. 

What minor evils might arise from the contact were points of elaborate question. Tha learned 
spoke of slight geological disturbances ; of probable alterations in climate, and eensequently in vege- 
tation ; of possible magnetic and electric influences. Many hei: that no visible.or peroeptible effect 
would in any menaer be produced, While such discussions were going on, their aubjet gradually ap- 
peeechad, growing larger in apparent diameter, and of a more brilliant lustre. Mankind grew peler 
as it came. AJl human operations were suspended, 

There. was an epoch in the course of the general sentiment when. the comet had atigined at length 
& size surpassing tat of any previously recorded visitation, The people, now, dismissing any linger- 
ing hope that the astronomers were wrong, experienced all the ce:tainty of evil. The chimerical 
aspect of their terror was gone. The hearts of the stautest of our race beat wielently: within their 
bosoms. A very few days sufficed, however, te merge even. such feelings in sentiments more unen- 
durable, We could no longer apply to the stsamge atb any aceustomed thoughts. Its historical 
attributes had disappeared, It oppressed us with a hideous navelty of emotion. We saw it not as an 
astronomical phenomenon in the heavens—but as an ineubus upon our heart, and a shadew upon 
eur brain, It had taken, with inconceivable rapidity, the character of a gigantic mantle of rare flame 
extending frem horiaon to, herizon. 

Ket »,day,.and.men breathed with greater freedom. It was clear that we were aliealy within the 
influenge of: the comet—yet we lived. We even felt.an unusual elasticity of frame-and vivacity of 
mind. The.exveeding tanuity of the object. ef qur-deead was appasent ; all heavenly objects were 

plainly visihle threugh it. Meantime, oun vegetation had. perceptibly. alte:ed-—and. we gained faith, 
franr. this, presticted. circumstance, in the fosesight of the wise. A wild luxusiance ef foliage—atterly 
unknown, hefore—burst out upon every vegetable thing. 

¥et anether day-—and the evil was not altogether apen.us. It was now evident that its nucleus 
would. firet reach.us. A wild change had come over all:men+—and the first sense of pain wae the 
wild signal for general. lamentation and herror. This fivat sense of pain lay in: a rigorous conatric- 
tion of the breast. and: lungs, and an insufferable drymeas of the skin. Jt could: not be. demied that 
Our atunceghera was radically affected—the comfumatian of this atssasphere and the possible modi- 
fiestions to which it might be subjected, were now: the topics of diecuasian. The result of investi- 
grtion. sent an electric thrill of the intensest terror through the univessal heart: of man. 

Itchad:been.long known that the air which encircled us was a. compound of oxygen and. nitrogen 

nan, in tha. proportion of twenty-one measures of oxygen, and seventy-nine of nitrogen, in every. one 
hundred of the aumoaphere. Oxygen, which was the principle of combustion, and the vehicle of heat, 
‘was absolutely necessary to the support of animal life, and was the most pawerful and enengetic 
agentin neture. Nitrogen, on the contrary, was incepable of supporting either enimal life o: fleme. 
An unnatural excess of oxygen would result, it hadbeen asce: tained, in just. such an-elevatian of the 
animal, epirite. as we had latterly experienced. [t waa the pursuit, the extension of the ides, which 
had epgemiesed.awe. What wauld be the result: of a total extraction of the nitregen ? A combus- 
won: irnesiatible, alledevouring, omni-prevelent, immediete-—the entire fulfilment, in all ite minute and 
terrible details, of the fiery and horror-inspiring denuneiations of the praphecies of the Hely Book. 
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Why need I paint, Charmion, the now disenchained frenzy of mankind! That tenuity in the 
comet which had previously inspired us with hope, was now the source of the bitterness of despair. 
In its impalpable gaseous character we clearly perceived the consummation of Fate. Meantime a 
day again passed—bearing away with it the last shadow of Hope. We gasped in the rapid modifi- 
cation of the air. The red blood bounded tumultuously through its strict channels, A furious de- 
lirium possessed all men ; and, with arms immoveably outstretched towards the threatening Heavens, 
they trembled and shrieked aloud. But the nucleus of the destroyer was now upon us. Even here 
in Aidenn, I shudder while I speak. Let me be brief—brief as the ruin that overwhelmed. For a 
short moment there was a wild lurid light alone, visiting and penetrating all things. Then--let us 
bow down, Charmion, before the excessive majesty of the great God !—then, there came a great per- 
vading sound, as if from the mouth itself of nim ; while the whole incumbent mass of ether in which 
we existed burst at once into a species of intense flame for whose surpassing brilliancy and all-fervid 


heat even the angels in the great Heaven of pure knowledge have no name. Thus ended all. 


THE 


OLD 


LOVE 


BY CORNELIUS WEBBE. 


'Trs twenty winters since we met, 
And still f dream of thee; 

Though waking I awhite forget 
Steep brings thee back to me !— 

I see thee in thy beauty’s prime, 
And not ss thou art now— 

Ere one long fine of lengthening time 
Was traced upon thy brow. 


I see the summer of thy smile, 
The sunshine of thine eyes, 
And feel I am not old the while, 
And know no miseries !— 
The vision flies—thy smile is gone 
I wake again to care, 
And loathe the day, whose sunny dawn 
More darkens my despair! 


If to mine eyes my feelings rush, 
And tears—unmenly tears— 

Again from this had Horeb gush, 
The treasured grief of yeare— 

’Tis thou that bidd’st these waters flow ; 
And if my tears condemn 

My manhood with this woman’s woe, 
’Tis thou sheulkd’st blush for them ! 


But no—I will not think of blame— 
I love thee still too well';— 

Be witness this poor wasting frame 
From fires anquenchable— 

The thought of thee when wandering where 
My happy hours were pass’d— 

The long, long groaw when fingering there 
Where I beheld thee last ! 





Ah, Mary ! these are things which make 
My heart and spirit feel 

What I have suffer’d for thy sake, 
But for thy sake conceal !— 

Oh may no agonies like mine, 
That make the heart their prey— 

No grief that makes the spirit pine, 
Wear thy dear life away ! 


My name is perhaps forgotten now, 
And all I was to thee; 

But thine is written on my brow 
Deeply—indelibly ! 

The world may read no record there, 
And faithful friends, who think 

They know my heart—its sorrows share, 
Behold not that I sink. 


Yet I am sinking—to the grave 
Lone place, but one of rest ; 

Where, when the yew and cypress wave 
Above my silent breast, 

And gray light lingers in the gloom, 
And solemn shadows flit 

Like mourning friends about my tomb, 
And evening hallows it— 


There if, some time, with pilerim feet 
Thora piovsly should’ st stray, 

To dress my verdant winding-sheet, 
And keep the weeds away, 

My spirit, hovering overhead, 
Shall breathe about thee peace, 

And bless thy homage to the dead, 
And bid thy sorrew cease! 
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FIELD SPORTS an» MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 





THE GAME OF CRICKET. 


LAWS OF THE GAME. 


1, Tax Bax must not weigh less than five ounces ahd a half, nor more than five ounces and 
three-quarters. At the beginning of each innings, either party may call for a new. ball. 

2. Tax Bat must not exceed four inches and one-quarter in the widest part. 

3. Taz Srumrs must be twenty-seven inches out of the ground ; the bails eight inches in length; 
the stumps bf sufficient thickness to prevent the ball from passing through. 

4. Taz Bowtrne Crease must be in a line with the stumps, six feet eight inches in length ; the 
stumps in the eentre, with a return crease at each end, towards the bowler at right angles. 

5. Tux Porrixe Crease must be four feet from the wicket, and parallel to it. 

6. Taz Wickets must be pitched opposite to each other by the umpires, at the distance of twenty- 
two yards, 

7. It shall not be lawful for either party during a match, without the consent of the other, to alter 
the ground, by rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or beating. This rule is not meant to prevent 
the striker from beating the ground with his bat, near where he stands, during the innings, nor to 
prevent the bowler from filling up holes with sawdust, etc., when the ground shall be wet. 

8. After rain, the wickets may be changed with the consent of both parties. 

9. Tax Bow en shall deliver the ball with one foot behind the bowling crease, and within the 
return crease ; and shall bowl four balls before he change wickets, which he shall be permitted to do 
but once in the same innings. 

10. The ball shall be bowled. If it be thrown or jerked, or if any part of the hand or arm be 
above the elbow at the time of the delivery, the umpire shall call “ no ball.” 

11. He may order the striker at his wicket to stand on which side of it he pleases. 

12. If the bowler toss the ball over the striker’s head, or bow! it so wide that it shall be out of 
distance to be played at, the umpire (even although he attempt to hit it) shall adjudge one run to 
the parties receiving the innings, either with or without an appeal from them; which shall be put 
down to the score of wide balls, and such balls shall not be reckoned as any of the four balls. 

13, If the bowler bowl a “no ball,” the striker may play at it, and be allowed all the runs he can 
get; and shall not he put out, except by running ot =n the event of no run being obtained by 
any other means, then one run shall be scored. 

14. In the event of a change of bowling, no more than two balls shall be allowed in practice. 

15. The bowler who takes the two balls shall be obliged to bow! four balls. 

16. Tax Sraixen 1s ovr if the bail be bowled off, or the stump bowld out of the ground. 

17. Or, if the ball, from a stroke of the bat, or hand, but not wrist, be held before it touch the 
ground, although it be hugged to the body of the catcher. 

18. Or, if in striking, or at any other time while the ball shall be in play, both his feet be over 
the popping crease, and his wicket put down, except his bat be grounded within it. 

19, Or, if in striking at the ball, he hit down his wicket. 
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20. Or, if, under pretence of running or otherwise, either of the strikers prevent a ball from being 
caught, the striker of the ball is out. 

21. Or, if the ball be struck, and he wilfully strike it again. 

22. Or, if in running, the wicket be struck down by a throw, or by the hand or arm, (with ball 
in hand,) before his foot, hand, or bat be grounded over the popping crease. But, if the bail be off, 
the stump must be struck out of the ground. 

23. Or, if any part of the striker’s dress knock down the wicket. 

24, Or, if the striker touch, or take up the ball while in play, unless at the request of the other 
party. 

25. Or, if, with any part of his person. he stop the ball, which, in the opinion of the umpire at 
the bowler's wicket, shall have been delivered in a straight line to the striker’s wicket, and would 
have hit it. 

26, If the players have crossed each other, he that runs for the wicket which is put down is out, 

27. When a ball shall be caught, no run shall be reckoned. 

28. When a striker shall be run out, the run which they were attempting shall not be reckoned. 

29. If a lost ball shall be called, the striker shall be allowed six runs; but, if more than six shall 

have been run before lost ball shall have been called, then the striker shall have all which have been 
run. ; 
30, When the ball has been in the bowler’s or wicket-keeper’s hands, it is considered as no longer 
in play: and the strikers need not keep within their ground till the umpire has called “ play;” bat, 
if the player go out of his ground with an intent to run before the ball be delivered, the bowler may 
put him out. 

31. If the striker be hurt, he may retire from his wicket, and return to it at any time in that in- 
nings. 

32. If a striker be hurt, some other person may be allowed to stand out for him, but not to go in. 

33. No substitute in the field shall be allowed to bowl, keep wicket, stand at the point, or middle 
wicket, or stop behind to a fast bowler, unless with the consent of the adverse party. ‘The umpires 
shall enforce this law. 

34, If any person stop the ball with his hat, the ball shall be considered dead, and the oppesite 
party shall add five rans to their score; if any be 1un, they shall have five in all. 

35. If the ball be struck, the striker may guard his wicket either with his hat or his body. 

36) Tas Wicker Keerer shall stand at a reasonable distance behind the wicket, and shall not 
move \.ll the ball be out of the bowler’s hand, and shall not by any noise incommode the striker ; 
and if any part of his person be over or before the wicket, although the ball hit it, the striker shall 
not be out, 

37. Tus Umprnes are sole judges of fair and unfair play; and all disputes shall be determined 
by them, each at his own wicket; but, in cases of a catch, which the umpire at the wicket bowled 
from cannot see sufficiently to decide upon, he may apply to the other umpire, whose opinion 1s con- 
clusive, 

38. The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wickets, and the parties shall toss for the choice 
of innings. 

39. Phey shall allow two minutes for each man to come in, and fifteen minutes between each in- 
nings, When the umpires shall eall « play,” the party refusing to play shall lose the match. 

10. ‘They are not to order a player out, unless appealed to by the adversaries. 

41. But, if the bowler’s foot be not behind the bowling crease, within the return crease, when he 
shall deliver the ball, they must, unasked, call “ no ball.” 

12, If the striker run a short run, the umpire must call “ one short.” 

43. No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

44, ‘The umpires are not to be changed during the match, but by the consent of both parties. 

15. After the delivery of four balls, the umpire must call “ over,” but not until the ball shall be 
finally settled in the wicket keeper’s or bowler’s hand; the ball shall then be considered dead ; never- 
theless, if an idea be entertained that a striker is out, a question may be put previously to, but not 
after the delivery of, the next ball. 

16. The umpire must take especial care to call “ no ball,” instantly upon delivery ;—“ wide ball,” 
as soon as ever it shall pass the striker. 

17. The players who go ia second shall follow their innings, if they shall have obtained one hun- 
dred runs less than their antagonists. 


LAWS FOR SINGLE WICKET. 


1. When there shall be less than tive players on a side, bounds shall be placed twenty-two yards 
each in a line from the off and leg stump. 
2. The ball must be hit before the bounds to entitle the striker to a run; which run cannot be 
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obtained, unless he touch the bowling stump or crease in a line with it with his bat, or some part of 
his person ; or go beyond them; returning to the popping crease, as at double wicket, according to 
the twenty-second law. 

3. When the striker shall hit the ball, one of his feet must be on the ground, and behind the pop- 
ping crease, otherwise the umpire shall call “no Ait.” 

4. When there shall be less than five players on a side, neither byes nor overthrows shall be al- 
lowed ; nor shall the striker be caught out behind the wicket, nor stumped out. 

5. The field’s man must return the ball so that it shall cross the play between the wicket and the 
bowling stump, or between the bowling stump and the bounds ; the striker may run till the ball shall 
so be returned. 

6, After the striker shall have made one run, if he start again, he must touch the bowling stump, 
and turn before the ball shall cross the play, to entitle him to another. 

7. The striker shall be entitled to three runs for lost ball, and the same number for ball stopped 
with hat; with reference to the twenty-uinth and thirty-fourth laws of double wicket. 

8. When there shall be more than four players on a side, there shall be no bounds. All hits, byes, 





and overthrows, shall then be allowed, 


9. The bowler is subject to the same laws as at double wicket. 
10. Not more than one minute shall be allowed between each ball. 





BETS. 


No bet upon any match is payable unless it be played out or given up. 
If the runs of one player be laid against those of another, the bets depend on the first innings, 


unless otherwise specified. 


If the bets be made upon both innings, and one party beat the other in one innings, the runs in 


the first innings shall determine the bet. 


But if the other party go in a second time, then the bet must be determined by the number on 


the score. 


TO A PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG GIRL. 


BY MALCOM GRAEME, 


Tue light brown tresses gracefully 
Hang round thy beauteous face, 
And richly on thy white neck lie, 
That curves in youthful grace ; 
And like the Parian marble white, 
Thy pure and youthful brow— 
Thy soft blue eyes a tender light 
Throw gently on me now. 


Oh! such as haunts the poet’s sleep, 
Thy face so young and fair ; 

Thy rose-cheek shadowed soft and deep 
By thy rich sunny hair, 

Oh! such the painter in his dreams 
At twilight hour might see, 

By Andalusia’s peaceful streams, 
In vine-hung Italy. 
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I gaze upon thy beauteous form, 
And round about me rise 

A crowd in memory’s sunshine warm— 
Young brows and gentle eyes. 

A glowing vision comes with thee— 
A scene of other days— 

Of those who trod life’s path with me, 
And fragments of old lays. 


And bursting through the clouds of care, 
Streams brightly on my heart, 

The sunshine of rich feeling where 
Those shadowy clouds depart; 

And ’mid the cares of after life, 
Oft shall come back to me, 

In days of toil and feverish strife, 
Sweet joyous thoughts of thee. 
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The Museum of Religious Knowledge, designed to illustrate Religious Truth. Edited by Marcus 
E. Cross. One Volume, pp. 264. J. Whetham, Philadelphia. 


A valuable and judicious embodiment of various papers connected with the exposition of the ne- 
cessity of religious truth. ‘There is no sectarian violence in the matters broached ; and we earnestly 
recommend the essays on “ Mental and Moral Culture” and « The Moral Influence of popular De- 
scriptions of Battle Scenes” to the attention of the reader. ‘This unpretending volume may be ad- 
vantageously placed in the hands of youth. One of Sartain’s brilliant mezzotints ornaments the 
work; it represents Robert Morrison and his Chinese Assistants engaged in the translation of the 
‘Bible into the language of the heavenly Empire. ‘This plate is a beautiful specimen of art, from a 
painting by G, Chinnery. 


ne 


The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual for 1840. Edited by the Rev. John A. Clark. 
W. Marshall, and Co. Philadelphia. 


We have purposely delayed noticing this splendid Annual until the advent of the season of Sou- 
venirs and Gifts, trusting that our recommendation, honestly set forth, will induce a demand for the 
Christian Keepsake among the remembrance-seekers of Christmas and New Year's tide. The 
present volume is in the same excellent keeping that won deserved praise in our notices of the Keep- 
sake for 1838 and 1839; the editor copies a portion of a letter from the Reverend Dr. Dick of Scots 
land, referring to the tendency of the work to “ promote the cause of pure and undefiled reiigion, 
inasmuch 2s nothing of a sectarian spirit poivaues amy o: tue paporc, 2c thot hey may be perused 
with interest by persons of all religious denominations. As to their exterior,” continues the Reverend 
Dr. Dick, « they are the most elegant volumes I have seen from your side of the Atlantic ; they 
reflect honor /uth on the paper maker, the printer, the book-binder, and the engraver, and will bear a 
comparison, in these respects, with most of the Annuals published in London.” 

We freely indorse the Reverend’s opinion, albeit -we dislike his unnecessary and awkward use 
of the copulative conjunction. The engravings in the present volume are superior in value to the 
illustrations of the preceding years. The frontispiece isa speaking likeness of the Reverend Richard 
Channing Moore, the illustrious Episcopalian Bishop of Virginia, after H. Inman’s celebrated 
painting. “The Burning Prairie” is an exciting scene, painted by one of the best American artists, 
Russel Smith, whose genius requires nothing but maturity to enable him to cope with the proudest 
sons of the easel. ‘This subject, and another by the same attist, “ A Scene on the Ohio,” have been 
well treated by the engravers, Smilley and Cushman. Dodson has three superior plates—the frontis- 
piece, “ The Nun,” after Thompson, and “ Innocence,” after De Franca. We have no fault to find 
with Armstrong for his engraving of Washington—it is a creditable version of an inferior picture, 
and we regret that the publishers deemed it worthy of notice. The subject is of difficult nature, 
we admit, but there is a woful lack of skill in Kyle’s method of arrangement. General Washington 
is said, while encamped at Valley Forge, to have frequently retired into the depths of a secluded 
grove for the purpose of prayer. ‘The painter has placed the illustrious hero upon his knees, it is 
true, but there is a self-satisfied air about his figure, and a smirk upon his countenance, which sadly 
harmonize with the act of supplication to the God of Battles. 

The literary contents of this year’s Christian Keepsake fully sustain the former reputation of the 
work. The editor has furnished the best prose article in the hook, and we gladly point to our own 
esteemed contributors, Charles West Thomson, Miss Waterman, Professor Wines, Mrs. Ellet, Dr. 
Mitchell, and Mrs, Sigourney, as conspicuous names in the list of writers. 

In the lengthfal eatalogue of “ Contributors,” placed at the commencement of the volume, there 
are upwards of thirty names given whose articles do not appear in the body of the work. We know 
not who is to blame, but the act is at least a reprehensible instance of neglect, The persons enu- 
merated may have promised contributions, and the editor may have printed their names in the 
belief that the various parties would fulfil their obligations. We are unwilling to allow the inten- 
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tion of deceit, but we are satisfied that such a statement is positively injurious to the work ; for while 
several of the announced names exhibit the well-known appellations of certain wordy poetasters and 
plagiarists, others are affixed to persons of worth and mark. The reader will readily excuse the 
absence cf the pretty verses of vatious of the Honorables and the Reveiends, of the Clarks, and the 
Jameses, and the Browns, but it is hard to be promised articles from such writers as James Montgo- 
mery, Mrs. Opie, the Rev. Thomas Raffles, George W. Bethune, and Professor Cleveland, and yet 
fail to find them in the pages of the work. 

One of the most impudent specimens of plagiarism that ever occurred, disgraces the pages of this 
Annual, and deserves exposure and castigation, inasmueh as it is an insult to the common sense of 
the reading community, and a positive wrong to the publishers, who have liberally expended the 
necessary sums in the procuration of superior literary worth. At page 305, there is « A Christmas 
Carol,” by Richard W. Dodson, Esq. of Philadelphia. Now, this Christmas Carol is copied in 
sabstance and spirit from a Hymn for Christmas by Mrs. Hemans. We give the first verse of each 
article, and leave Mr. Dodson to speak for himself. 


MRS. HEMANS. 'RICHARD W. DODSON, ESQ. 


Oh! lovely voices of the sky, Angel voices of the sky! 

Which hymned the Savioar’s birth, Ye that hymned Messiah's birth, 
Are ye not singing still on high, Sweetly singing from on high, 

Ye that sang “ Peace on earth ?” * Peace, Goodwill to all on earth !” 


To us yet speak the strains | Qh, to us impart those strains! 
Wherewith, in time gone by, | Bid our doubts and fears to cease, 

Ye blessed the Syrian swains, : Ye that cheer’d the Syrian swains, 
Oh, voices of the sky ! ‘Cheer us with that song of peace. 


The Poet: a Metrical Romance of the Seventeenth Century. A Keepsake for 1840. Philadel- 
phia, Carey and Hart. 


This well printed volume is one of the curiosities of literature. It is the product of the leisure of 
W. J. Walter, Esq. a gentleman now residing in Philadelphia, devotedly attached to the good old 
school of English Poetry, and known to the lovers of the belles lettres as the editor of the splendid 
London editions of Southwell and Herrick. 

“ The Poet” is a combination of the beauties of the poets of the seventeenth century, placed, not 
“ like orient pearls at random strung,” but in relative order and connected bearing, to illustrate the 
origin, progress, and completion of an amatory siege. It is impossible to convey an idea of the ex- 
cellent finish given to this simple but effective matter by the pure taste and genuine poetic feeling 
of the compiler; the poet, “in imagination all compact,’ must hasten to seeure this cyclopedia of 
Cupid’s love, delivered in the choice language of the quaint old masters who drank fiom the pure 
well of English undefiled. The lover must not neglect possessing this vade-mecum, wherein he can 
trace the passage of his own disease, and read, in choice and fancied epithets, the manner of his 
own pursuit. 

We beg leave especially to recommend « The Poet” as a Gift book most likely to be acceptable to 
the ladies. ‘The delicacy of the conceit, and the variety of the gems embodied in the carrying-out of 
that conceit, must render this little volume peculiarly delightful to all sensitive minds. It is indis- 
putably the best collection of rare and approved selections from the ancient poets ever given to the 
world. 

The volume is dedicated by Mr. Walter to Nicholas Biddle. We congratulate the gentlemen on 
their acquaintance with each other. 


Albert de Rosann ; or The Adventures of a French Gentleman. By G. M. W. Reynolds. Two 
Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


This is decidedly the best reprint of the year. If Paul de Kock’s name had appeared in the title 
page as the author, the work would have received a larger share of popularity, but we doubt if Paul 
de Kock, fond of him as we are, ever penned a better novel or tale of life than this same Albert de 
Rosann, Mr. Reynolds is the son of the old dramatist, who is notorious in histrionic record for the 
number of bad comedies which he has inflicted upon the suffering public, and for the quantities of 
monies that he obtained in payment for his trash. The young man is the author of a work on 
French literature, which has been severely handled by the English critics ; he is a!so the author of 
“Pickwick Abroad,” a continuation of Boz’s unequalled papers—but the dry humor «i Samivel Weller 
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killed Mr. Reynolds, and the French travels of the Pickwickians have never been considered orthodox. 
We believe also that Mr. Reynolds is the anonymous author of the celebrated novel of «Miserrimus!” a 
work of talent and worth. The book before us stamps him a writer of wonderful excellence ; there 
is an originality in its plot, and a vividity in the details, that attract the attention of the reader, and 
hold him a willing prisoner to the close of the volumes. ‘The style is remarkably free and Parisian, 
particularly adapted to the development of the Adventures of a French gentleman and his companion, 
a chevalier dindustrie of the first class. 


Memoirs of His Own Time; Including the Revolution, The Empire, and The Restoration. By 
Lieut. Gen. Count Mathieu Dumas. Two Volumes, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Count Mathieu Dumas will be remembered by all Americans as one of the aid-de camps of General 
Rochambeau, during his command of the corps of twelve thousand men sent by the French Govern- 
ment to our assistance, in the year 1780. The,Count shared this appointment with the Chevalier 
de Lameth, Count Charles de Damas, the Count de Vauban, the Count de Fersen, the Count de 
Lauberbiére, and M? Collot. 

The life of Dumas has been long, and exceedingly fruitful of events. He was born in 1753, and 
these Memoirs extend from the year 1773, when he first entered the service of France, to the end of 
the year 1826, an extensive period rife with momentous occurrences, in many of which he bore an 
important, if not at all times a conspicuous part. In 1826, he had considered his political career 
terminated, and thought only of enjoying, in retirement, the society of his family and friends ; bat 
he was unexpectedly thrust back upon public life, wherein he played a busy ré/e for the ten sub- 
sequent years—until 1836, Upon these latter years the posthumous journal now published does not 
touch ; although his various positions, during the period, must have imbued his entire spirit with 
intrigue. We now find him first, a member of the Chamber of Deputies ; then principal co-operator 
with the illustrious La Fayette in the re-organization of the National Guards; then Counsellor of 
State, and lastly a Member of the Chamber of Peers. It is remarkable that from the year 1827, he 
had been totally blind; and was prevented, in eensequence, from prosecuting the historical under- 
takings which have been announced, as in progress, and for which he had collected a world of 
valuable material. These Memoirs are the result of dictation to an amanuensis. They are, of course, 
very interesting, and should have a place in every historical library. 


The Most Inportant Parts of Blackstone's Commentaries, Reduced to Questions and Answers. 
Ry Asa Kinne. Second Edition, W.S, Dean, New York, 


This work was originally prepared by Mr. Kinne (whois a citizen of Natchez) without any view 
to publication. His primary design was to impress more vividly upon his own mind the spirit and 
leading facts of Blackstone, than can be done by the ordinary system of perusal, even when careful 
attention is given to the text, and the pvhole matter thoroughly noted, or common-placed. ‘There 
are few men of logical thought who have not, at some period of life, expericnced the benefit of re- 
ducing a course of study to a system of question and answer; and, certainly, no one who ever tried 
it, will hesitate to acknowledge its importance and advantage in the methodizing of knowledge—in 
the stamping it upon memory, in the rendering it distinct, and, in short, in giving it all those quali- 
ties which make it enduring, and at any moment arailable. ‘Tie system is applicable to all sciences, 
and in none is more essential than in law, whose complexity exceeds that of all others. Perceiving 
the great profit of his course, as he continued to pursue it, Mr. Kinne, at length, having completed 
Blackstone, digested what he had done, and arranged it, as we now see it, for publication. In testi- 
mony of the value of what he has accomplished the high authorities of Walworth, Kent, Story, 
Cranch, Bouvier, Du Ponceau, Ingersoll, Paul Brown, and other eminent jurists, must be considered 
as decisive. But by the public at large the volume in question has scarcely yet been known ; a fact 
which is accounted for only by some very unusual scruples of the author, in regard to the mode of 
publication. We are now happy to find that these scruples are removed, and that the book will be 
circulated, as it deserves to be. 

The copy now before us is one of the sccond edition ; the first having been privately distributed. 
Mr. Kinne has materially enlarged and greatly improved his work, simplifying it by every means in 
his power. Among other important points we observe that the ordinary Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian and Saxon Jaw phrases are very properly Anglicised. Many of the original answers are ex- 
tended beyond their former limits, in order to afford a more complete exhibition of the fundamental 
canons of the British law, the great original of our own judicial system, and with a view of making 
the abstracts plain, and easily comprehensible by the general inquirer. He has also interwoven more 
than five hundred additional questions and answers, and appended a very serviceable Index. In its 
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present form the work must be regarded by all who survey it carefully, as a valuable addition to our 
legal and ordinary libraries. To the jurist it will be exceedingly useful in its indicial and digestive 
character ; to the scholar as an aid in the task of revision and condensation; and to every general 
reader as a convenient manual, not only of law, but of its origin and principia. In the latter respect 
we look upon it as a better book than the “ Analysis” of Judge Field. We should have mentioned 
that Mr. K. has jadiciously forborne to touch upon those Chapters in the First Book of Blackstone 
which discuss subjects of a purely local application ; such as the king, parliament, etc. He, of course, 
does not consider an acquaintance with the peculiar political structure of the government of Great 
Britain either useless or unimportant, but the subject did not fall within the scope of his plan, which 
was simply to present to the reader an abstract of those laws which regulate the British administra- 
tion of justice, and from which so large a portion of our own legal code has been derived. We 
should like to say more of this volume, which is indeed of unusual value, and with which we are 
especially taken, as with an important step in the simplification and unquacking of an unnecessarily 
complex and much bemystified science; but the truth is that the merits of the work speak loudly for 
themselves, and thus leave us very little to say. 


The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Niekleby. By Charles Dickens, ( Boz.) Author of « Pick- 
wick Papers,” « Olver Twist,” « Sketches of Every-Day Life,” ete., ete. With numerous Illus- 
trations by Phiz. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


What shall we say of Boz, now that he has completed Nicholas Nickleby? Assuredly we could 
say nothing in the way of commendation, which has not been said already by every person who 
reads, This last effort is perhaps the best of its author; and this we regard as superlative praise. 
Again ; even of this last effort, the last passages arc the most vivid. Where could scarcely be a 
more forcible token of the extraordinary powers of the writer, His flight is still upwards. The 
pathos of « Nicholas Nickleby” is, in some respects, chargeable with exaggeration, but in general 
may be considered as unequalled. Its humor is surpassingly fine. The incidents of the story are 
well conceived and admirably managed ; the interest never flags; and the total effect is highly 
graphic and artistical. Charles Dickens is no ordinary man, and his writings must unquestionably 
live. We think it somewhat surprising that his serious pieces have elicited so little attention ; but, 
possibly, they have been lost in the blaze of his comic reputation. One of the most forcible things 
ever written is a brief story of his called “ The Black Veil,” a strangely pathetic and richly imagina- 
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An Address, Delivered before the Geethean and Diegnothian Societies of Marshall College, at their 
Annual Celebration, September 24, 1839. By Joseph R. Chandler. 


We have read this Address thoughtfully, and with great pleasure. It assuredly does its accom- 
plished author much credit, and we canarot be surprised at the intense interest with which, as we 
learn, it was listened to by the institutions before whom it was delivered. Addresses, in general, are 
very ordinary matters, and we dislike to say any thing about them, because we seldom have any 
thing more to say than a few brief words of utter condemnation. The leading featares of this branch 
of letters, at the present day, may be summed up tr peffo—stale wisdom, overdene sentiment, 
school-boy classicalities, bad English, worse Latin, and wholesale rhodomontade. Mr. Chandler 
has given us a good Address, and done an original thing. 

Originality is indeed, we think, one of the distinguishing traits of Mr ©.’s mind, and the Essay 
now before us evinces the faculty in a high degree. He has deviated widely from the usual track 
upon occasions like the present ; and, at the same time, he has deviated with judgment, and given 
token of the frue spirit of independence. He addresses two associations supposed to be deeply im- 
bued with classical partialities. He does not blindly humor these partialities—but boldly confronts, 
and, just so fur as the truth warrants, condemns them. «His design is to show the vast superiority 
which modern intellect, and its results, maintain over the boasted civilization and proadest mental 
efforts ofeven the golden Heathen ages—maintain by the means, and through the inspiration of the 
light of ievelation—through the elevated knowledge of a futurity of existence—and through the 
glowing and burning hopes to which that knowledge of futurity gives rise. This is just such a turn 
as the man of genius might be led to give to a discourse upon an occasion of the kind, and such as only 
the man of genius would have given. 

Mr. Chandler has not merely well conceived the tenor of his Address, but very ably sastained its 
execution throughout. If there is, indeed, any one point of his argument with which we could find 
fault, it is where he yields, in too great measure, we think, the palm of eloquence to the ancient» 
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thus weakening his own position. He has not, perhaps, sufficiently borne in mind the distinetion 
between eloquence abstractedly considered, and its positive effects. We might safely grant that the 
effects of the oratory of Demosthenes were vaster than those produced by the eloquence of any 
modern, and yet not controvert the idea that the e/oquence itse/f, of the modern, was equal or supe- 
rior to that of the Greek. And this we firmly believe is the case. The circumstances of the au- 
dience make the important difference in the reception of the oration. ‘The Greeks were a highly ex- 
citable and an unread race. They had no printed books, Viva voce exhortations carried with them, 
to their quick apprehensions and passions, all that gigantic force which the new possesses. These 
exhortations had, analogically speaking, much of that vivid interest which the first fable has upon 
the dawning intellect of the child—an interest which is worn away by the frequent perusal of sfmilar 
things—the frequent inception of similar fancies. ‘The suggestions, the arguments, if any, the in- 
citements of the ancient rhetorician, were, when compated with those of the modern, absolutely tiovel, 
and therefore possessed an immense adventitious force—a force which should be taken into conside- 
ration in a comparative estimate of the eloquence of the two eras. But the truth is, that even jn 
regard to any given Philippic, and any given modern effort of note, we have few means of rigid com- 
parison. Demosthenes appealed to the passions of a populace; the moder orator struggles tosway 
the intellect of a deliberative assembly. The finest Philippic of the Greck would have been hooted 
at in the British House of Commons, but it may well be doubted whether one of Brougham’s admi- 
able efforts would not have had its weight, even in Athens. 





The Poets of America, illustrated by one of her Painters. Edited by John Keese. One volume, 
pp. 284. Colman, New York. 


This long announced and much puffed volume has at last made its appearance. For the sake of 
the publisher, whose enterprising spirit deserves at least the good-will of the cuitic, we regret that 
we cannot award his beloved bantling a word of honest praise. We are compelled to pronounce this 
“ splendid gift book,” this loudly-vaunted specimen of American art and science, a common-place . 
and profitless attempt. Our readers, who may have perused the fulsume praises bestowed upon this 
volume in the generality of the newspapers, will doubtless stare at the opposite nature of our dictam, 
We are not sold to the will of any publisher ; we never criticise a work without giving it an atten- 
tive perusal; we never obtain the gratuitous presentation of expensive publications by the promise 
of a puff; nor do we covertly slander a brother scribe because he is connected with another periodi- 
cal, There are editors who cannot make these averments. The expression of our just opinions 
may give offence to various individuals, ons we are not to be deterred in the execution of our eriti- 
cal duty. 

The editor of “ The Poets of America” hus wofully erred in the selection of some of the authers 
iucluded in his list—we know. not whether he has mistaken the quality of the chosen from the lack 
of a kindred spirit with the sons of poetry—from an ignorance of the attributes of those wheee 
names,.although not enrolled on the catalogue of his acquaintance, have awakened the echoes of the 
bi-forked hill—or whether he has suffered the interference of personal prejudice to warp his judgment 
and direct his choice. When we observe that some of the most celebrated poets of the duy are ex- 
cluded from his selection, and that various minor lights burn in the highest places, we are tempted 
to doubt the truth of his averment that he has sought to present the finest specimens—the true spirit 
of American. poetry. There are names in his list “alike to.fortune and to fame unknown,” and the 
merite of their doings will not compensate the reader for the offence of pushing better men from 
their stoola. One writer, who has not yet attaincd the height of mediocrity, has three pieces within 
eleven pages, while some of the best poets of the age, not being intimately connected with the 
publisher, are compelled to stand the ordeal of a single exhibition, and others are prohibited from all 
chance of show. 

Is the poem, whence the fellowing verses are extracted an honest selection ’ 


My grendmama has said— I know it is a sin 
Peor. old lady ; she is dead For me to sit and grin 
Long ago— At him here ; 
That he had.a Roman nose, But the old three-cornered hat, 
And hie cheek was like a rose And the breeches, and all that, 
In. the snow / Are so queer ! 


We shoukd like to know the whereabouts of the mysterious Mrs. ****, and why this anonymeus 
lady’s very. commenrplace version of the trite fable of “ Love and Friendship” was deemed werthy 
nat enly of a place, but.of an illustsation ! 

The pictures are tolerably fanciful in egnception, but their execution is paltry and ineffetive ; 
many of them are inferior te.the woedcuts in Peter Patley’s schoo] books. The editor, in his pae- 
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face, remarks that the design of the present volume is to heighten the bailliancy of our poetic gems 
by the beauty of their setting. We doubt if Simms will thank “the painter” for the clumsy incar- 
nation of his “ Zephyr Spirit,” or if Charles Sprague will esteem his Shakspeare Ode, which is in- 
deed a gem “ of purest tay serene,” heightened in value by what the editor terms “ spirited and 
graceful sketches, full of beauty and delicacy,” which are inexplicable in their detail, and seem as if 
they had been engraved with a sharp fork on the back of a pewter plate. 

The letter press printing is a specimen worthy all praise; the quality of the paper is unexception- 
able, and the binding deserves a better interior. 


Nix’s Mate ; an Historical Romance of America. By the Author of « Athenia of Damascus,” 
etc. Two volumes. Colman, New York. 


Mr. Rufus Dawes has given us an original tale, full of exciting incident and wild and wonderful 
achievements, His plot is good, and his characters are well conceived and spiritedly displayed. The 
scenic descriptions are also particularly effective. 

It is a difficult and a dangerous matter to blend the ideal with the real in a narration of historical 
events so well known as the matters connected with Sir Edmond Andros’ government of Massachu- 
setts. The introduction of the agency of witches in a New England tale is a good idea, but the 
author has sadly missed his aim in rendering their magical powers most positive and real. The in- 
disputable matter-of-fact details of colonial government assort but strangely with the freaks of an In- 
dian sorceress, exercising unlimited control over the fiends of hell ; and, according to our notions, 
New England witches are somewhat different from Mr. Dawes’ hags of the Brocken and the Hartz, 


who leave their German mountains to boil their unholy cauldrons on the beach at Nahant. This 
strange mistake militates against the general effect of the tale; nevertheless, we believe that the 


publisher will find it the best selling book of the season. 


National Melodies of America. By George P. Morris, Eeq. 


There are few cases in which mere popularity should be considered a proper test of merit ; but the 
case of song-writing is, we think, one of the few. When we speak of song-writing we mean, of 
course, the composition of brief poems with an eye to their embodiment in melody. In this ultimate 
destination of the song proper, lies its essence, its genius, its spirit. It is the strict reference to mu- 
sic—the dependence upon modulated expression—which gives to this branch of letters a character 
altogether distinct and unique; which separates it in a very great measure, and in a manner not suf- 
ficiently considered, from the ordinary proprieties of literature ; which allows it, and even demands 
for it, a vast latitude in its laws; and which absolutely insists upon that certain wild license and in- 
definitiveness which is recognized by every musician who is not a mere fiddler, as an important point 
in the philosophy of his science—as the soul of the sensations derivable from its practice—sensations 
which bewilder while they enthral, and which, perhaps, would not so enthral, if they did not so be- 
wilder. 

The sentiments deducible from the conception of sweet’sound, are, in themselves, exceedingly in- 
definite ; those derivable from harmony and melody the most indefinite, and the least susceptible of 
analysis, of any with which the metaphysician has to deal. Give to music any undue decision, im- 
bue it with any very determinate tone, and you deprive it, at once, of its ethereal, its ideal, and, as 
we sincerely believe, of its intrinsic and essential character. You dispel its dream-like luxury ; you 
dissolve the atmosphere of the mystic in which its whole nature is bound up; you exhaust it of its 
breath of fiery. It then becomes a tangible and easily appreciable idea—a conception of the earth, 
earthly. It will not, indeed, lose ail its power to please, but all which we consider the distinctive- 
ness of that power. And to the uncultivated talent, or to the unimaginative apprehension, this de- 
privation of its most delicate nare will be, not unfrequently, a recommendation. A determinateness 
of expression is sought,—and sometimes by composers who should know better,—is sought as a 
beauty, rather than rejected as a blemish. Thus we have, even from high authorities, attempts at 
absolute imitation in musical sounds. Who can forget, or cease to regret, the many errors of this 
kind into which some great minds have fallen in a moment of precipitate enthusiasm? Who can 
forget the failings of the Battles of Pragues ? What man of true taste is not ready to weep over their 
interminable guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, and thunder? “ Vocal music,” says L’ Abbate 
Gravina, “ ought to imitate the natural language of the human feelings and passions, rather than the 
warblings of Canary birds, which our singers, now-a-days, affect so vastly to mimic with their quaver- 
ings and boasted cadences.” This is true only so far gs the “ rather” is concerned. If any music 
must imitate any thing, it were, perhaps, better that the imitation should be limited as Gravina has 
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required. But imitation, in its most respectable aspect, is a foe to the best interests of the lyre. In- 
deed it is an enemy to the best interests of every thing of which we have any acquaintance. 

That character of indefinitiveness which is a part of the essence of true music, must be held in view 
by the song-writer ; and, by the critic, should be considered in hisestimate of the song. It is, in the 
author, a consciousness, and sometimes an instinctive appreciation, of this character, and of the ne- 
cessity of its maintenance, which imparts to all songs, rightly conceived, that free, affluent, and hearty 
manner, little scrupulous about niceties of phrase, which cannot be better expressed than by the 
French word abandonnement, and which is so strikingly exemplified in both the serious and joyous 
ballads and carols of our honest old English progenitors. Wherever verse has been found most 
strictly married to music, this feature prevails. It is, thus, the essence of all antique song. It is the 
soul of Homer, whose Iliad, according to Hedelin at least, is made up “ex tragediis, ct variis canti- 
cis de trivio mendicatorum et circulatorum—da la mani¢re des chansons du Pontneuf.” It is the 
spirit of Anacreon. It is even the genius of schylus. Coming down to our own times, it is the 
staple of all Moore’s happiest efforts—it is the very life of De Beranger. Above al] things it is that 
idea which we so vaguely term nationality in the writing of songs. Wanting this quality no song 
writer was ever truly popular, and, for the reasons we have given, no song writer need ever expect 


to be so. 

But the popularity which General Morris has attained is undoubtedly well deserved, for it is based 
upon the spirit and character which we have discussed. Either a noble instinct, or a high degree of 
acumen, has thrown him, in his songs, upon the very manner and upon the very execution which 
he should have deliberately adopted. We do not intend to insult him, here, by any attempt at regular 
defence from the elaborate nonsense which some of his good friends (those devilish fine fellows) have 
perpetrated in regard to his Melodies. He is quite adequate to that task himself, whenever circum- 
stances shall render it necessary. We do not mean to defend him—but our spleen is terribly ex- 
cited, and we wish to quarrel with his brethren of the press. These gentlemen—some of them—are very 
large as fault-finders, but very little as critics. And even in whatthey appear to consider the strong- 
est points of this fault-finding, they are radically wrong. They have made, among other things, a 
prodigious noise about the lines in which Meeta’s heart and the morning are said to “ break together.” 

























Her heart and morning broke together 
In the storm. 








Now we know of no reasons whatever, given by the accusers of General Morris for their dislike 
of the figures here introduced. They have all contented themselves, we believe, with a pure dissent, 
a mere vefo, a simple unsupported turning up of the nose. We will therefore aid them by stating 
explicitly the on/y ground upon which the lines can be condemned, The figures are supposed to 
form what is technically termed a conce/t, and to partake of the nature of a pun. The verb « broke,” 
in its application to the noun « heart,” has, they say, (or rather, would say if they dared) a literal 
signification, while, in its application to “ morning” this signification is merely metaphorical. Such 
discrepancies are, we grant, justly denounced by Johnson, by Blair, and by all other critics. This 
we say, is the only possible ground of accusation. But have we to inform any person of sound mind 
that, in poctical usage, the breaking of the heart is as strictly metaphorical an expression, as the 
breaking of the morning? That the heart does sometimes actually break (as we read in old medical 
books) is a point of knowledge which appertains only to the physician, and with which the poet has 
nothing todo. But we are ashamed of insisting upon a matter with which every school-boy ought 
to be well acquainted. The breaking of the heart, and the breaking of the morning, are, in the lines 
of General Morris, not only both strictly metaphorical phrases, but precisely analogous ones, even if 
not considered metaphorically. This is seen by the substitution of a synonym, in either case, for the 
original word “ broke” —a test which could not be borne by words whose similarity lay only in sound. 
It will be perceived, at once, that we can say the heart broke—or burst, and that the morning broke— 
or burst. “The morning burst” is, in fact, a phrase to be found, passim, in the British antique 
poetry. But the truth is that the passage stands in need of no defence of this nature. We might 
admit /he conceit very safely. Let us admit it. Itis defensible on the score of being in vivid keep- 
d ing with that glorious spirit of abandonnement upon which we have commented. To all reasonable 
§ persons it will be sufficient to say that the Acarfy, and fervid, and free-spoken songs of Cowley and 
; of Donne, and more especially of Cunningham, of Harrington and Carew, abound in precisely similar 
: things, and that they are to be met with plentifully in the polished pages of De Beranger, who in- 
troduces them with thought, and retains them after mature deliberation. 






















United States’ Military Magazine, and Record of all the Volinteers, together with the Army and 
Navy. Huddy and Duval, Philadelphia. 
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We observe a great improvement in this Magazine. The last number is very creditable to all con- 
4 cerned in its publication. The literary matter is appropriate to the work. The embellishments, too, 
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are well done. The first is a fine lithograph of an officer and private of the Troy Citizens’ Corps, 
accompanied by an account of that body. The second is also a good plate, representing an officer 
of the Montgomery Light Guard of New York. We have moreover a Grand March entitled the 
Naticnal Greys, and composed expressly for the Magazine. Among the literary sketches we observe 
one of the “ Battle of Brandywine,” and the editor says—* It is not known to whom belongs its 
authorship.” It belongs, however, to John Neal, of Portland, than whom a more graphic or vigorous 
writer is not now living. 
We believe that the Military Magazine is well supported, and it certainly deserves support. 


Walks and Wandcrings in the World of Literature. By the author of * Random Recollections,” 
“ The Great Metrvpolis,” “ Sketches of London,” etc., etc. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, 
Philadelphia. 


This, as Mr. Giant observer in his preface, is the first attempt of the author at literature, proper- 
ly so called. His previous works were mere compilations—or perhaps worse. We think him wrong, 
however, in leaving the beaten track which he has travelled so successfally—that is to say, if 
success is to be estimated by the sale of a book. His mind, if indeed he has any, is essentially at 
home in statistics, and twaddling gossip, with maudlin commentaries fashioned in imitation of pro- 
fundity. But the idea of his leunching his very little vessel into the ocean of original composition, 
has in it, to our apprehensions at least, something supremely fantastic. Mr. Grant has only a faint 
notion of the English language, and, altogether, is one of the flattest writers of his time. The highest 
praise we can award to his “ Walks and Wanderings” is that they are not quite as bad as we ex- 
pected them to be. One or two of the pieces may be read, certainly; and there are even one or two 
of them which have an equivocal kind of interest. That “ conscience which makes cowards of us 
all” will not permit us to say another word in their favor, or indeed about them in any respect. 


The Good Housekeeper. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston, 
This is a very neat, and certainly a very useful little work, and will command a ready sale. It is 


unusually full, not only in respect to mere culinary matters, but in regard to a world of household 
affairs. We have recipes, and useful hints, and economical precepts ef id genus omne, of wisdom— 
a genus in which young housekeepers, especially, are apt to be sadly deficient. 

In stooping, a moment, from severer pursuits to one of this humble yet highly important character, 
Mrs. Hale is only following good example—the example of Dr. Kitchener, of our own Miss Leslie, 
and of one or two dozen others whom we could name. We shall like her all the better when she 


returns to her customary themes. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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